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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 
saves 30% on clerical cost 


Just a touch on the foot pedal — that’s all it takes to 
summon any one of 200,000 records for posting or 
reference. This Remington Rand idea saves 30% 
or more on clerical cost for insurance companies, 
banks, utilities and other large users of card records. 


With the electrically powered Convé-Filer, there's 
no time wasted in walking to and from conven- 
tional, stand-up files. The operator remains com- 
fortably seated, and any desired card tray is 
delivered to her, at convenient, efficient desk height 








in a matter of seconds. One Convé-Filer houses as 


many as 200,000 card records. 


Big savings on card file operation is only one profit- 
building idea that your Remington Rand represent- 
ative can offer to save you time and cut costs. There 
are dozens of other ideas you may find profitable — 
new ideas using electronic methods, punched-card 
systems, signal-equipped visible records and many 
others. He is on call at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center. 


Good Example of Conve-Filer Application 
Certified Report CR 846 tells how Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., effects big savings and gets more 
accurate work in its busy Life Index Department with 60 
Convé-Filers handling its more than 10,000,000 record cards. 
The units are arranged in U-shaped batteries of 3 for one 
operator to handle up to 600,000 records. (Aetna’s now 
using an additional 20 units in other departments.) For your 
free copy, call Remington Rand or write to Room 1088, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Fland 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





\. BRownNING 


Superposed Grade 1 


The shotgun of 
outstanding performance 
and distinctive appearance 


for the discriminating few 


PromprT DELIVERY 
for the first time 


For the first time Browning Dealers can give you prompt 

delivery on Superposed Grade I shotguns, 12 or 20 gauge. It has 

taken us a long time to come even close to satisfying the tremendous 
demand; it takes years to train specialized gunmakers — and only the 
most accomplished are permitted to produce the Browning Superposed. 
We have never and will never depreciate quality in favor of volume, 
Finally, production has reached such proportions that most 


specifications are available. 


See your nearest Browning Dealer for Superposed Grade I Field, Marsh, 
Trap or Skeet models. Once you examine a Browning Superposed — 


we shall leave the rest to the gun and your good judgment! 


Superposed Grade I 


The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun — Grade I 
12 or 20 gauge 
Either the Over or Under barre! may be selectex rst shot Automat igle trigger instantly readies second barrel for 
firing. Fired shells automatically ejected A at 6 chokes: Full, Improved Modified, Modified, Improved 


f 
Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder” Receiver rich and graved) Models for Freid, Marsh, Trap, Skeet. Price, including Federal 
excise tax: Grade | with raised matied mb $2 with ventilated mb §261 (Prices subject to change without mouce.) 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


ROWNIN (5. ... Seiic Finan: 


Write for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: “History of Browning Guns, From 18}1 
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This year Autopoint is 1st with the 
newest in Christmas business gifts. 
Impressive items from 50¢ to 
$50.00. With personalized imprints 
for a lasting reminder, or without im- 
prints. Autopoint’s complete new line 
meets your every gift need... 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents to shipping clerks. For 
gifts you'll give with pride—see 
Autopoint Ist! 


FOR A LOOK AT OUR LINE 


mail coupon on your letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
A division of cory Ce rporation 


1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois, Dept.R-93 
Gentlemen: , 
I am interested in the complete new line of Auto- 
point Christmas business gifts. Without obligation 
C) Please send me your 1953 Gift Brochure 


appro- 


C) Please have your representative contact me 


Name 
Company Name 
Street 


Zone 


Please clip this coupon to your letterhead 


City. State 
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‘Sacrifice of a Principle’ 
Thinks H. J, KLOPrEN 

Retailer 

Indiana 


reEIN, Rotarian 
Hardware 
Portland, 
The answers to the sympo 
ROTARIAN for August, /f 
Verchant What Would jy 


wonder at 


lum Ques- 
tion in ‘THE 
Were Thi 


ile me 


You 


u Opinion expre ed 


goodwill be bought 
meant the acrifice of a pi 
definite 


about 


ituation wa 


and cieat 
no doubt responsibil 


‘ you would take the position 


tified in 
strictly first-cla 


no merchant ji 
but 


ever ju 
ing anything 
good 
When it comes to right and wrong, o1 
principle isn't it just a 
refund is ju 


wrong to re 
tified a 
when a refund i 


fund when no 


refuse to refund 


fied? Really, does any customer re 
lant for buy 


acrifice of al 


ing he 


Pood 
principle? Doe a 


a rignt, even when 


make 
with a cu 


Vronyg ever 


tomer? 


‘Should Have Junked It 
Says P. J 
General Mai 

tool 


SuLLIVAS Rotarian 

ager 

1roo Federation of Fa 
Caribou 
[ Re If You Were 

What Would You Do? 


lugust | 


Waine 
Thi Merchant 

THe Ro \N for 
I am the general manager for a farm 
cooperative In 
the 
demands a 


oul organization 
and th 


quare deal all 


patrons are “bo 
ound 
In my opinion that is one of the 


reason 


i i! 
chief 
why coéperatives have ch an 
commercial outfits \s a mat 
policy, we will not sell o1 
which we 
rtain that it will at least 


edge on 
ter of promote 
not mace 


satis 


i product on have 
give 
yn 

e retail merchant got stung when 
he bought the 


He should have 


Irregulatl material 
junked it and taken his 


shift hi lo 


rayon 


ving to 
patron 
id been he, I 
into, say 


would have 
five-vard 
patrons, “Here, we 
material. We 
can use it 


cut up 
laterial pleces 
told my got 
on thi 

tuff If 

t.” Then he could charge his lo 

to advertising 
You can bet 


been glad he 


ind 
" 


don't sell 


you you may 


vour life he would have 


handled it that way 


Remember the ‘Golden Mile’ 
isks ALEx. C. SMITH, Town Clerk 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Claremont-Cottesloe, Australia 
ach month we receive copy of 

and 

articles and 


collection of 


out 
with interest 


with 


ROTARIAN read 


look interest 


arge photographs 


didn’t miss the 
the Mile” in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, used with a letter from 
Arthur Wilson, Secretary of the Rotary 


Therefore we 


photo ot 


“Floral 


Club of vewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Floral Mile,” 

Mile.” It is be 

Boulder City 

miles 
that Ro- 

held their 


Though we don't have a “ 


“Golden 
and 


lave a 
ween Kalgoorlie 
which happen to be two, not one, 
Kalgoorlie 

District 


apart. (It was in 
tarians of the 34th 
recent Conference.) 
It wa at 
Paddy Hannan 
the past 
pounds (Au 


Kalgoorlie in 1893 that 

found and during 
more than 464 million 
tralian currency) have been 
the Mile.” In 
my opinion, Kalgoorlie and Boulder City 


gold, 
60 years 
recovered from “Golden 
anything connected 
J.S.A 


tory 
rushes in the I 


can equal in fil 
with goid-mining 
and, in fact, it Kalgoorlie where 
ex-President Herbert Hoover 
nected with mining. 
While at Conference, 
visited 


was at 
Was con- 
gold 
the 


different 


Rotarian 


pro pector camp in 


A claim is staked at “Broad Arrow.” 


Here is 


with two prospectors at a 


the area 
of four 
mining site 


a photo of one group 

rom 
north of Kalgoorlie 
\rrow.” [Tam bus 


centel 


0 mile 
‘Broad 


taking” a <« 


known a 
occupied * laim in the 


of the scene 


‘Three Cheers for Irene’ 
From Wn. §S 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Santa 


Brown 

Barbara, California 

Rooney Lo 

rural lib 
She ha 


Three cheers for Irene 
Bello’s argument in favor of 
erty in THE ROTARIAN for July 
it all over Hubby 
to state, his pale-faced fellow rush 


ers on ever’ in a wild 


Nino, who, we venture 
jon 
po ible occasion 
from his 
sun-baked pavements and giant anthi 


scramble to get away slushy o 


of concrete and steel to luxuriate, even 
though briefiv, in the me sights 
and sounds of the peaceful countrysiade 

Nino himself can stand on the busiest 
corner of his much-vaunted city and re- 
flect that everything within his sight 


came from the [Continued on page 49] 


owed 
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THis ROTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT. With numerous administrative duties behind him, including the appoint— 
ment of members to Rotary's international Committees (see below), President Joaouin 
Serratosa Cibils was to sail on August 21 from New York, aboard the "S. S. United 
States," to begin a three-month Rotary trip that would take him to parts of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Pacific islands. On his tightly scheduled itinerary were Rotary 
visits in France, Luxemburg, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Isrzel, Lebanon, 
Egypt, India, Pakistan, Vietnam, Hong Kong, The Philippines, Japan, and Hawaii. To 
accompany the President was his wife, Sofia. 


BOARD. At its first meeting, Rotary's Board for 1953-54 recorded many important 
decisions, with President Serratosa presiding. A summary report of some of the 
decisions is given on page 51. 


COMMITTEEMEN. Approximately 150 men of many lands comprise Rotary's international 
Committees for 1953-54. Their names are presented on page 52. 


NOW IT'S 88! Rotary's continued growth not only adde new Clubs to its roster, but 
also extends Rotary's influence to new lends. Until recently there were Clubs in 
87 countries and geographical regions of the world. That figure is now 88 and the 
new country is Surinam--—forrerly known as Dutch Guiara—on the northeast coast of 
South America. The new Club there is in Paramaribo. 


MEETING. Rotary's European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory 
Committee meets in Zurich, Switzerland, on September 22-25. Scheduled to attend 
its sessions in connection with his travels (see above) is President Serratosa. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES. Now taking form in 212 Rotary Districts are plans for their 
annual Conferences——the gathering of Rotarians by Districts for the purpose of fur- 
thering the program of Rotary through fellowship, inspirational addresses, and in- 
formal discussion of matters relating to District affairs and Rotary in gereral. 


FELLOWSHIPS. To all Retary Clubs have gone pamphlets outlining new procedures to 
follow in selecting candidates for Rotary Foundation Fellowships and submitting 
their applications. As all Clubs are not in Districts eligible to select candidates 
this year, Club Presidents have been urged to determine from the new literature the 
status of the Districts their Clubs are in. 


TAXES. Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. are exempt from U. S. income tax, but must file 
Form 990 with the Collector of Internal Revenue. Club Presidents and Secretaries 
have been reminded that the deadline for filing is on or before the 15th day of the 
fifth month following the end of their fiscal year. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On July 29 there were 7,867 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 374,000 
Rotarians in 88 countries and geographical regions of the world. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1953, totalled 29. 
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ness and protessions, the recognition of (4) The advancement of interna. 

To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful occupations, tional understanding, goodwill, and 

service as a basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of peace through « world fellowship of 

and in particular to encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to business and professional men united 
foster: serve society in the ideal of service 


, (1) The development of acquaint- (3) The application of the ideal of 
The 0 ect 0 Rota ° ance as an opportunity for service. service by every Rotarian to his per- 
. (2) High ethical standards in busi- sonal, business, and ity life. 
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WHEN YOU WANT HEAT HERE? 


DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS 


Keep heat in production areas .. . 

don't waste it in roof trusses! 
Thermobloc Heaters will 
cut heating costs in the 
most hard-to-heat build- 
ing. High heating efficien- 
cies —82-86 % — are ac- 
complished without ex- 
pensive boiler, ducts, 
pipes, radiators, diffusers, 
etc. Completely self- 
contained, they can be 
placed anywhere, moved 
anywhere —are 100% 
salvageable. 


LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Thermoblocs have high- 
est heat efficiency with lowest fuel 
consumption. Burning either oil 
or gas, they heat the coldest spot 
in minutes... keep warm, live, 
invigorating warmth flowing to 
your productive areas ... no 
wasted heat in roof trusses! 


CUTS HEATING COSTS 
Thermoblocs are cutting heating 
costs in such hard-to-heat com- 
mercial and industrial buildings 
as skating rinks, showrooms, ga- 
rages, factories, foundries, truck 
terminals, etc. 


Model 550 


For complete details on how to lower your 
heating costs, use the coupon below. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
Cc C R P Manufacturers of famous 
e 


P-D Power Plant Equipment 
2-9 Meadow $t., $. Nerwalk, Cenn. 


PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 
2-9 Meadow %1., $. Norwalk, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me details on how to lower my 

| me heating costa with Thermobloc Direct- 
ired Heaters. 


5 


Name. Title 


Company. 
Addr = 


lw me ree ee —s—<“‘“_OOS 
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“al 


A 4-YEAR-OLD we know 
paused in midflight through his moth 


quite well 


er’s kitchen yesterday to share a bit of 
had 
“Do you know 


knowledge he apparently just ac- 


quired how they made 


orange juice in the o’d fashion days? 


he piped, “They cut uh orange in two 
a” 6s Oe Det 


boy and millions of his contemporaries 


and squeezed mall 


orange juice is a frozen substance in 


cylindrical form which, when slipped 


out of its tin-can case and mixed with 
three 
that 


breakfast or 


parts of water, becomes a solution 
tastes 
The 


round orange he knows only as an orna 


looks and good at 


purdy 

after school. whole 
ment on the dining-room table or as an 
object grownups slice and carry around 
in squatty glasses when there’s a party 
GIVE THAT LAD 40 and 


he'll be looking back on today 


years Ol sO 
with that 
mixture of amusement and nostalgia 
that marks middle age and he'!! be tell- 
ing his cronies that “Why, I can remem 
doing most 


We had to 


sklunking ma 


ber as a boy we were still 


of these things by hand 


have a Man on every 


chine; we were working a 40-hour week; 


we were looking at our first stereovie 

remember how we called ’em 3-D in those 
days? And that 
that we first about 


We were just beginning to 


y'know, it was about 


time began to hear 
cybernetics 
find the 


Where has the time gone?” 


words for what we'd started 


OUR FRIEND Carleton Beals, who in 
that 


month, 


troduces word “cybernetics” to us 


this is what we'd call an inter- 


pretive journalist. For you he once 


at the south end of the 
Chile, 
farthest-south 


interpreted life 


world—in Punta Arenas, where 


Rotary has its Rotary 


Club; for you he interpreted the feel- 


ings of the people whom the interna 


tional traveller, whether kind or cruel, 


Poe among Now, for you, he interprets 


the new world centered around the elec 


tronic tube and transistor into which he 
Obviously, 
the 


spark-plug 


finds us so fully launched 


cybernetics means a good bit to 


individual Rotarian in his 
factory, department store, or insurance 


office. But does it mean anything at all 


in terms of his Rotary Club? Let's see 
now. We 


in the 


could note that electronic sys 


tem form of loud-speakers, tape 


recorders, and so on are already estab 


lished adjuncts of thousands of Clubs, 
but we're thinking more of the fact that 
if a man’s to be freed of routine repet 
itive drudgery at the 
have more time to give to 


which is failing 


office and plant, 


maybe he'll 
that 


teen-age centel 


res WORKSHOP 


without him and to that box of oj 
paints he bought two years ago but has 

Pardon us, Mr 
story We 


thusiastic, that’s all 


never opened Beals 


This is you just got en- 


IF THEY ARE GOING to stand there 
year in and year out, if they’re going to 
first 


relations, if they’re going to do the job 


continue as youl line of public 


they should, then 
What are we 


Rotary 


you once intended 


they ought to shine talk- 


ing about? You road signs 


Are 
As up 


lately? 
Club? 


Have you looked at them 


they as cheerful as you 


>’ To thousands of 
Paint stiffens, 
the 


day, 


right? As modern‘ 
Clubs Winter 
fingers 
pick 
or two of 


is en route 
bruise easily it cold. So 
soft Fall 


few 


yourself a a bucket 


colors, a good friends 


and .. well, next item 


THE TYPICAL average man, for Stuart 
Hay, is a little nondescript fellow, with 
head, a shirt too 


a hat too big for his 


big for his back—but a lot of fight in 


him, mind you! So it seems to us, any- 
the 


American artist 


how, after looking at article illus 


trations this noted has 


been painting for magazines for three 


decades. Incidentally, it ma, 
Mr. Hay 
1929 he 


for THE 


surprise 
that 


125 illustrations 


himself to know since 
s done nearly 
ROTARIAN, Of the oil painting 
he has done for this month’s cover—the 
heftier Hay in the 
Hay 


back from a fishing trip spent just this 


subject a man than 


old days—M1 says: “I’d just come 
I guessed it to 
Stuart Hay 
was born and raised in Sewickley, Penn 


way and, mad as I was, 


be a universal experier.ce.” 


sylvania, but lived a good many 
in New York City Married, he 
grown Joan, 
nonart 
home, working at carpentry. He 
that if he had to do it over again, he’d 


years 
has a 
and 


daughter, spends his 


time now, in his Connecticut 


says 


become a carpenter, provided he could 


work at what he pleased.—Eps 
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Avr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLIE W. SHEDD, minister 
of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ponca City, Okla., 
is a clergyman first and last, 
but in between he’s a sports 
official, writer, Scouting lead 
er, animal judge, and wood 


worker Holding top lace 


Shedd 


among his interests, however, are his wife 
and four children. He is a graduate of M« 
‘ormick Seminary and Hastings College, 
and has tudied psychiatry 


extensive 

When he was a very young 
man, Doron K. ANTRIM fell in 
love with music Now he 
says, “Anyone can fall for mu- 
Sic as he goes along teach 
ing, writing, and talking about 
it He has edited two mu 
cal publications, now contributes to leading 
periodicals and lectures on music. His arti- 
cles have been appearing in THr RO7TARIAN 


Antrim 


for many years 

With his camera and type 
writer, BEN East has covered 
North America’s great out 
door world of wildlife, wild- 
flowers, and Nature at its 
best For two decades he 
wrote for Michigan newspa- 
pe now i field editor of 
Outdoor Life and a lecturer. An ex-school 
teacher, he early decided that he’d rather be 
surrounded by trees than blackboards. He 
live in Michigan, has a son 
and daughter and two grand , 
children 


East 


Acme 


New frontiers, both geo 
ical and mental, have a 
wa interested CARLETON 
BEALS, Connecticut author, 
cturer, and world travelle 
h nterest in cyber Beals 
the subject he writes on this month 
the author of 24 books and_ scores 
magazine articles. ... J. E. Parry, of 
Bournemouth, England, is Rotary Interna- 
Representative for District 11. A 
of Oxford University, he’s head 
a school ROTARIAN LEE BRAX 
hiteville, N. C., heads the bank he 
is associate editor of 


tion He served as Mayor of 


ng the period he writes about. 
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N THE LIGHT of our Rotary 
motto my title may 
paradox, But a paradox, rightly 
comprehended, has its hidden 
core of deep wisdom 

The great 
have been the servants of an idea; 
they found their souls in selfie 
service. Most of us, however, have 
been socially conditioned to the 
“getting on’ without 


reflection either on the 


uggest a 


leaders of history 


gospel of 
much 
means or the ends of our striving 

We delight in outstripping the 
other fellow; we preen ourselve 
for an important 
seeking status and positions of 
prestige. We thus proclaim out 
selves mere victims of the infe- 
riority complex, pathetically seek- 
ing the assurance of position to 
relieve us of the obsession of un 
certainty and insecurity. But are 
we by so pursuing what i 
called 
getting anywhere in personal sat- 
isfaction or fulfiliment? 

Is it worth while to be big frogs 
in little puddles? Is that how to 
get the best out of life? The urge 
to egoism, of course, is psychologi- 
cal and physiological, but geared 
as we are by basic drives, may it 


always 


role, 


o du 


biously “success” really 


not be to our advantage to ponder 
what is cur real demand on life 
and realize the immense difference 
between success and happine 
To have a sense of importance 
is ingrowing and, according to 
the experience of humanity, 
frustrating. Was it not one of 
Oscar Wilde’s epigrams that the 
two great tragedies of life are 
“not getting what you want and 
getting it’? On the contrary, a 
sense of usefulness is objective, 
satisfying, and cumulative 

We talk and act as though com- 
fort and luxury were the prime 
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Self through Service 


You'll find self-fulfillment only by using your best qualities 


for goals which lie outside yourself. 


By J. E. PARRY 


Rotary International Representative, District 11 


Rotarian, Bournemouth, England 


necessities of our existence, but 
for fulfillment what we 
need is something to be enthusias- 


really 


tic about. You and I are in for 
very acute disappointment in life 
if we let our biological urge for 
self-expansion conflict 
service. It is a 


with our 
moral sense of 


tragedy common enough that 
men in the 
of life allow their better 


elves and their most attractive 


evere competitive 
truggle 


normal qualities to atrophy. 

We do not have to go out of our 
way or launch a big program to 
Many 


times we do not even have to go 


deve lop our best facultie 


out of our own homes and our 


immediate circles. Instead of 
truggling to be a “big shot” it 
would pay us very much better 
to develop sensitiveness for action 
and more intimate. 

said that there are 
problems. One is 
urgent and the other important. 
The truth is, the urgent problems 
are never important and the im- 
portant are never urgent. A man’s 
life is as he thinketh; a man’s 
philosophy and outlook determine 


his condition and his well-being 


near to u 
Someone has 


two types of 


One of the greatest blessings in 
life ji 
hour of reflection at some real un- 
derstanding of the sources of gen- 
uine satisfaction. “I find,” said 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘the 
great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what 


to arrive in a cool, quiet 


direction we are moving.” Life is 
abundant if we face first and fore- 
most the really important prob- 
lem of fulfilling ourselves. Some- 
one has said with piquancy that 
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“happiness grows at our own fire- 
sides and is not to be picked in 
strangers’ gardens.” 

When our conduct is spontane- 
ous and generous rather than cal- 
culating, when its natural outflow 
is in our personality at its best 
rather than forced into the mold of 
greed and ambition, we shall real- 
ize that usefulness is the key to 
elf-fulfillment. We shall under- 
stand the words of the great 
Teacher more inwardly when He 
said that He 
erved but to serve and by His 
life to secure for His followers life 
in abundance. When a man 
reaches this stage of philosophy 


came not to be 


and conduct, he becomes a highly 
important citizen, although the 
thought will never cross his mind. 

In the days of the Second 
World War the British, as a peo- 
ple, passed their days in the 
shadow of violent death, when 
homes were in ruin and discom- 
fort and privation were their lot. 
I am not sure but those were the 
days of great fulfillment and hap- 
piness, what has been termed 
their finest hour. People were liv- 
ing at their highest level of serv- 
ice and_ self-forgetfulness, 
distinctions and conflicts were in 
abeyance, individual resources of 


class 


strength and courage were pooled. 
Britain was united and strong 
strong because integrated in a life 
of communal and national service 
—‘‘members one of another.” 

To be aware of social need, to 
have an absorbing interest in it, 
to be self-forgetful in the interest 
of others—these are the elements 
of self-fulfillment and courage. As 
Rotarians, we know that the road 
to peace, strength, and content- 
ment lies outside the confines of 
self. It is by giving that we get. 
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I will go out from the valley I will go out from the valley 
. And climb on the mountain trail, And weather the mountain road, 
By Bert ( ooksley For a man in the flowered valley For here a man has forgotten 
: Grows set as a meadow rail His birthright of Pack and Load, 
And the wild. tough heart within him The wonder and hunger leave him 
Goes soft and at peace with bars, And contentment fills his eyes, 
And the swift. clean brain that guides him And the deathless soul that guides him 
No longer sweeps up to the stars. Hath no further use for skies. 


Some for the valley cottage. Those for the valley haven. 
A book and a garden chair, The lark and the meadow streams 
The hearth with a kettle singing Their years like drifting incense 
And a bed atop the stair; On the altar of a dream; 


But mine be the home of the eagle, But mine be the joy and the labor 


The book of the Craig and Steep, Where hungry souls have trod, 
The bed of the fox and puma Where the stars can call you brother 


Where the slim hard hill pine sleep! And a man shakes hands with God! 





SHOULD CITIES GO INTO 


Yes = It's the Best Way 


to Solve Most of the Problems 


Says WILLIAM E. BROWN, JR. 


Mayor, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A 

EW city dwellers of today would advocate pri 
vately owned water systems or sewage lines. All 
residents may not be able to take advantage of those 
utilities, but it has been recognized ever since the 
rise of cities in medieval times that water and sewer 
services are a community responsibility 

Our debate on parking facilities comes up because 
this problem is relatively new. Most of our cities 
were planned for horses and buggies, yet motor ve 
hicles are here to stay. And it will become increas 
ingly evident, I believe, that just as the publi 
should provide streets on which they move, so also 
is it a community responsibility to create spaces 
wherein they may be parked 

I believe in free enterprise. I believe that no city 
and no branch of government should go into a busi 
ness in any form unless private enterprise fails to 
and cannot furnish the service the public needs. But 
just as private enterprise could not satisfactorily 
furnish water or dispose of sewage, it has failed to 
supply the third utility modern city dwellers re 
quire: and that is parking! 

This conclusion grows out of personal experience 
for prior to 1947 I owned a profitable parking lot in 
Ann Arbor. I realized, however, that I could not 
furnish the service the public was entitled to at a 
price that would really help solve the problem. So 
as the city-owned facilities, which I had proposed 
became operative, | and other private operators 
knew we would have to make other plans for the use 
of our properties. 

Traffic problems in Ann Arbor are not different 
from those of any city, except perhaps in degree 
We have some 48,000 residents, with an additional 
fluctuating population of 15,000 to 20,000 students 
at the University of Michigan. We are 40 miles from 
Detroit on a main highway to Chicago, and thus are 
at a center of an extensive network of paved and 
improved roads. We have some 25,000 registered 
cars plus about 3,500 more belonging to students. All 
this adds up to a terrific: traffic and parking problem 

That this is typical of cities elsewhere in the 
United States is borne out by figures from D. Grant 


Mickle, of the Automotive Safety Foundation. “For 
each 10,000 persons there are 3,000 motor vehicles,” 
he says—adding “‘all of them seemingly slipping into 
a parking spot just ahead of you!” Mr. Mickle also 
is authority for the statement that to park 3,000 cars, 
about 20 acres are needed or a structure covering 
one acre but some 20 stories high! 

In certain favored communities it may be possible 
for private enterprise to meet the parking problem. 
But after careful study, with trips to some 60 cities 
in the United States and Canada, I have come to the 
conclusion that the ultimate soiution lies in a com- 
prehensive program of municipal ownership and 
operation 

The first factor to be considered is finance. This 
subpreblem can be met by general taxation, by spe- 
cial assessment, by revenue bonds, or by a combina- 
tion of methods. But people always are reluctant 
to saddle themselves with additional taxes, especial- 
ly for parking lots, and special assessments are diffi- 
cult to spread equitably. So in 1947 after two years 
of study, we in Ann Arbor adopted the pay-its-own 
way of revenue bonds 

It operates quite simply. By city ordinance we 
combine all parking faciiities under the Ann Arbor 
Automobile Parking System. All income from park- 
ing meters, lots, and garages are pledged to secure 
revenue bonds. This enables us to borrow money 
and to install off-street parking 
facilities at once, instead of do- 
ing this gradually 

We had no difficulty whatso- 
ever in selling our bonds to Ann 
Arbor banks and a Detroit com- 
pany. They were issued in two 
series, to be paid in 1963. The 
first (1947) totalled $330,000 at 1 
242 percent; the second (1948) 
was for $300,000 at 3 percent 
In March, 1953, we sold $465,000 in bonds at 234 and 
3 percent to a New York investment firm, one of the 
nation’s largest. I might add here that the planned 
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expansion will increase the total to more than one 
million dollars. All this debt will not be retired from 
city funds, but from revenue of the parking system. 
If there isn’t enough, the people who bought the 
bonds will be the losers. But they will get their 
money, as I shall pre ently show 

We now have in operation some 840 (150 more 
authorized) parking meters, purchased by the City 
Council, which now earn more than $100,000 a year. 
Meter fees run one cent for 12 minutes and 5 cents 
an hour 

With meters installed, we purchased lots at stra- 
tegic locations on the fringe of business districts, 
Our theory was that we should acquire only the best 
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In city after city and in small towns, too—the problem of where to 
park is becoming “downtown dynamite.” Last month we presented 
an article by that title by a business analyst. Now we follow with 
a debate on the question which logically follows the one of where 
to park. More and more cities are providing downtown parking 
here is a municipal official who holds that it is the only ultimate 
solution. He is William EF. Brown, Jr.. Mavor of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is shown against a facility his city provides.-Fos. 


lots so they could be used immediately for surface 
parking, yet on a long-range program whereby we 
could go underground or in the air for more space 


capacity as needed 

We now have eight lots. One lot was on a hillside 
where with ramps we now have a three-deck garage 
at a cost of $380,000. Now under construction is an- 
other structure costing $495,000 to accommodate 371 
cars in the campus area. No property was con- 
demned. Each piece was purchased through real- 
estate dealers or city officials 

The University has coéperated by providing for 
employees and students some 2,450 parking spaces 
in 40 locations. But the Ann Arbor Automobile 
Parking System, with the completion of present 
plans, will have a total of 1,164 car spaces. It oper- 
ates the lots and does not lease them. Customers 
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park their own cars and each car can get in and out 
of its space without moving another. The rate is 10 
cents for the first two hours and 5 cents for each ad- 
ditional two-hour period. How has it worked out? 

One answer is that whereas before 1947 there was 
no plan and cars parked and then parked double on 
our streets, we now have adequate parking space 
and traffic moves along easily. Last year we parked 
320,000 cars—cars which, if lined up bumper to 
bumper, would string out 1,200 miles 

By reducing traffic congestion, we have saved 
many a life and limb. No Michigan city in our popu 
lation bracket has a better safety record over the 
past five years. In 1951, Ann Arbor had no traffic 
fatality and with two other cities in its class shared 
national recognition for this record. 

But dollars and cents are important too, so let's 
take a look at the financial record. It shows that the 
year's net operating profit on June 30, 1953, was 
$95,000, and the system is now operating at an even 
more favorable rate. Fines have gone up from $10, 
000 before installation of meters to more than $34,000 
a year. In short, those who purchased the revenue 
bonds need not worry, nor do the taxpayers, who not 
only have parking cheaply but also revenue with 
which to finance the development of the system 

Though the system has not cost taxpayers one 
cent in increased taxes, they will share in a pleasant 
bonus due to the maintenance or increase of property 
valuation in business districts. A new lease on life 
has been given to our three main retail areas by 
making parking available which is not left to the 
caprice of private operators. Our most unprofitable 
unit is located in an area where actual cost of park 
ing space per car is $1,600, which is more than pri 
vate operators could afford without charging parking 
fees which would discourage shoppers, whereas out 
metered-lot fees are 10 cents for the first two hours 
and 5 cents for each two hours thereafter. But with 
our system municipally owned, merchants and prop 
erty owners have confidence that the parking facil 
ities will be continued and are willing to invest addi 
tional capital in improvements and new buildings 

Twenty-four percent of Ann Arbor’s tax income 
comes from a radius of three blocks from the jun 
tion of Main and Washington Streets. Since our cat 
port was built in this area, the largest department 
store there has been completely remodelled, a big 
chain store has doubled in size; another has put up a 
fine structure. And elsewhere with assured space for 
shoppers, there has been a general face-lifting. Vari 
ous factors have contributed, but I know of 12 majo! 
improvements which can De largely traced to the 
stimulus loosed by our parking system 

All this has helped increase our assessed valua 
tion from 2 to 3 million [Continued on page 48) 
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SHOULD CITIES GO INTO 


No = Private Enterprise 


Can Do the Job Better 


Believes LYMAN E. WAKEFIELD, Jr. 
President, Downtown Auto Park, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


\\ E LIVE in the Age of Hurry-Up. Our grand- 


fathers, a modern wag has said, would patiently 
wait days for a stagecoach, but we fly into a rage if 
we miss one slot in a revolving door. That’s whim 
sical exaggeration, but after you smile, ponder the 
point that the first essential for correction of any 
bad: situation is a feeling of annoyance or dissatisfac 
tion. Or, to quote Charles F. Kettering, the great in 
ventor, “The price of progress is trouble.” 

I must admit, however, that one is usually not 
that philosophic when, late for an appointment, one 
must cruise several blocks.to park his car. But be 
fore allowing impatience to short-circuit our think 
ing and before we demand that the city shall solve 
our parking problem, isn’t it wiser to see what we 
ourselves can do? 

Motor vehicles are relatively new. If you're 60 
years old, you can remember when there was no 
parking problem. Our towns and cities were laid out 
for the leisurely traffic of oxcarts and buggies, not 
trucks and automobiles. No one disagrees that it is a 
public responsibility to provide ‘ts and high 
ways, with such parking spaces % ifford. But 
off-street parking is another matter. It benefits not 
everyone but just the parker and the merchant, and 
it seems but simple logic that they should pay for it 

That’s the conclusion we have reached in Minne 
apolis. Candor compels me, though, to admit that we 
got so annoyed with inadequate parking facilities we 
almost took the short and easy way out of the prob 
lem. Minnesota has legislation permitting cities to 
own and operate parking lot and when our situa 
tion got so bad the public was demanding “Some 
thing’s gotta be done!’ we turned to the city 

Our Chamber of Commerce coéperated with the 
City Council in making surveys and studies. We ac- 
cumulated data on the experience of other cities hav 
ing municipally owned systems. We piled up data 
on how we could build a group of garages financed 
either through sale of revenue bonds or full faith 
and credit bonds with special assessments against 
properties directly to be benefited 

Just as we were about to start pressuring the city 
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for action, somebody came up with a very reason- 
able suggestion. It was to call together loop business 
interests, including retailers, building owners and 
managers, banks, hotel owners, and the press to dis- 
cuss the whole problem. That was done. And to the 
surprise of many, most of these hardheaded men 
questioned the basic assumption that providing 
parking space was a city responsibility 

During late 1950 and early 1951 the discussion 
raged. Municipal advocates had strong arguments. 
They pointed out that the project would cost up- 
ward of 3 million dollars. How, they asked, can pri- 
vate interests raise the equity money? If that could 
be done, who will decide what the facilities will be 
and where they are to be located? Remember, they 
cautioned, the Korean War is on and materials and 
labor are scarce and expensive 

But the majority didn’t go along with the school of 
thought that teaches ‘““When in trouble, go to gov- 
ernment.” They asserted that parking ills are but 
growing pains of a developing and expanding civili- 
zation. They looked upon them as a challenge to free 
enterprise. Private interests, they concluded, should 
experiment by “cut and fit” methods if necessary 
and work out a plan to cope with the situation. To 
do less would be to shirk a responsibility to the pub- 
lic and to themselves 

So out of the meetings came a nucleus committee, 
It organized a new corpora 
tion known as Downtown 
Auto Park, Ine., headed by 


officers and a board drawing 
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interests, In 


banks, 2 


building owne1 and man 


no salaries. These men rep 
resent stockholders who are 
the principal loop (down 
town) busine 


cluding retailer 


age! hotels avings and 
loan associations, the newspaper, television stations, 
and others 

Who put up the equity money? The stockholders— 
32 of them—paid in $600,000 and an insurance com- 
pany loaned 142 million dollars more 

While financial details were being warked out, 
National Garages, Inc., of Detroit, Michigan, was 
hired for preliminary engineering and subsequent 
management of the system. And presently Minneap- 
olis’ downtown district had two open-sided four- 
storied parking decks. One has 535 stalls and the 
other has $19, a total of 1,354 

Both decks have large receiving magazines which 
will take 16 to 20 cars off the street at one time. Each 
contains one-way ramps banked for speed. The struc- 
tures are staggered four-deck type, with air-entrain- 
ing concrete to reduce deterioration due to salt 
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Phot Kammerdioner: 


By and large, private enterprise has provided municipal parking fa- 
cilities since the automobile invaded the city street early in the cen- 
tury. With corner parking lots and skyscraper garages, with store- 
top parking areas, etc., businessmen kave tried to meet the needs of 
their customers. Here is a businessman who contends that the men of 
Main Street can still do the job best. He is Lyman E. Wakefield, 
Jr., president of Downtown Auto Park, Inc.. of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He is shown against one of the facilities his organization provides. 


brought in on cars during Winter when salt is used 
on streets to reduce skidding. Man lifts take attend- 
ants up and down. Heat is provided in the lobbies 
and in wash-rack and lubrication areas in basements 
From the outside, the buildings have a pleasing 
horizontal-line appearance because floors are canti- 
levered approximately 14 feet beyond the columns 
and are capped on the exteriors with stainless steel 

Construction costs were held to $3.80 per square 
foot, or approximately $1,000 per car space, and with 
land expenses ran the total cost per stall to $1,175 in 
one building to $1,552 in the other. Car spaces are 
257 and 275 square feet. Customers are charged 25 
cents for the first hour and 15 cents per additional 
hour, or $12 to $23 a month. They may buy gasoline 
and oil at either facility or have their cars washed 
and lubricated 
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That’s the setup. And thanks to canny planning 
and efficient operation it is working out very well 
Operating estimates were projected to an average 
219 turnover of available transient spaces. In our 
first year we were able to meet all fixed charges and 
to earn almost all our noneash depreciation item. By 
the end of our second fiscal year we expect to be 
completely in the black. 

It should be noted that had the city built these or 
other parking facilities they would have been re- 
moved from the tax rolls. As it is, not only do these 
pay their share of taxes, but the city further benefits 
taxwise as they help maintain assessment values on 
downtown property. Now when shoppers come to 
Minneapolis’ loop, they know there’s a place to park 
at a fair charge. They don’t have to hurry off to a 
shopping center at the outskirts of the city. With 
convenient parking space near large department 
stores, they can spend as little or as much time as 
they desire looking over the wares offered. In short, 
it's both good public policy and good private busi- 
ness to provide ample off-street parking. 

Had our parking facilities been built by the city, 
they would have been financed in all probability by 
one of three methods: taxation, special assessment, 
or revenue bonds 

General taxation to provide facilities obviously of 
prime benefit to a few businesses is of doubfful 
equity. The outlying merchant would have a just 
gripe should the tax monies which he helped provide 
be used to draw trade away from his door to those of 
a downtown competitor. And if such a program is 
once adopted, it is an open invitation to political 
pressuring of the authorities to locate the next in- 
stallation where it will benefit the dissidents, and 
this in turn stimulates more logrolling on the part of 
those still unsatisfied. 

To those who propose financing municipal owner- 
ship of off-street parking lots through special assess- 
ment on property and businesses most obviously 
benefited, we in Minneapolis have a ready answer. It 
is that we can do the construction job more econom 
ically and operate more efficiently. Businessmen 
don't operate on “easy money” theories. With our 
own money invested, we saw to it that careful en- 
gineering was done and that for every dollar spent 
we got a full dollar’s value. And the same thing was 
true as the project swung into the operational phase 
Unhappily, this is not always the case when govern- 
ment is spending the people’s money 

But some proponents of municipal ownership 
claim that if private business can run an off-street 
parking program on a profitable basis, so could the 
city by financing it through revenue bonds sold to 
private investors. This is a doubtful argument for 
the reasons just outlined. It [Continued on page 60) 
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Alternoon 


in the 


ALPS 


High in the mountains, where time is 


forgotten, some Rotarians help 


{ pienic! Eager young hands stretch for the rations that 
later will be eaten in the majesty of Switzerland's Alps 


The world is new and bright and the glorious mountains are high as these young Hollanders 
trudge off from their host's hotel grounds to a picnic. A Swiss Rotarian hotel owner, he opened 
an entire floor for his guests, and said he wished his paying customers would be as careful. 
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26 children to a new peacefulness. 


hiss in February the cold 


gray waters of the North Sea rose 
in their anger to slug The Nether- 
lands another in a long series of 


such punches—and it was the chil- 
dren who were hit the hardest. 
The devastating sea, the nights 
and days spent on roofs awaiting 
rescue, they could not forget 
Across the Continent, in the be- 
nign beauty of the Swiss Alps, 
some men who wear the Rotary 
wheel in their lapels thought 
about the situation . . . and what 
they did about it is shown in these 
photos. Where thousands of grown 
people pay hundreds of thousands 
of whatever money they use to 
vacation in these majestic moun- 
tains, 26 little Hollanders came 
without charge because the men 
of the wheel thought they should. 
Dutch Rotarians selected them; 
Swiss Rotarians were their hosts. 
It was at Crans sur Sierre, 
where Rotarian Charles Turini, of 
Sion, opened his hotel, that they 
frolicked—and forgot the devas- 


tating sea 
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{ range of snow-topped mountains the Alps looks down on the Dutch 


A pre-excursion chore: the making of beds. 
The children win the admiration of their Ro- 
tarian hosts with their courtesy and neatness, 


The midday break for lunch alongside 

a quiet mountain lake; time out to re- Swiss mountain flowers, Dutch tulips 

fuel bodies tired by strenuous play. en a beauty is in both; Rotarian service 
helps this girl to find ut in a flower. 
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CYBERNE 


Catch on to this word now. It’s a new one coined to label the 


7249 


fast-growing electronic brain system of industry which may 


have more effect on the way we live than will atomic energy. 


A MAGICAL new system fo! 


doing the routine jobs in business 
industry, and government is fast 
reshaping our lives. Its name i 
“cybernetics,” and it may have a 
more profound effect on us than 
will atomic energy. Certainly it 
will have an earlier one; it is well 
upon us now, 

Cybernetics, if the term is new 
to you,* is the new electronic 
“brain system” which has made it 
possible for us to warm up an oil 
refinery, paper-box factory, textile 
mill, chick hatchery, or card-filing 
operation and run it indefinite! 
with nobody on the premises e> 
cept perhaps a lone inspector o1 
two. 

I had long read, as you have, of 
all these amazing new mechan 
isms with their dazzling flair for 
arithmetic and their unerring 
powers of control. But I wanted 
to see some of them; I wanted to 
see what they are doing and to 
learn, if I could, how they might 
alter our lives, our health, our des- 
tiny. So—a few months back | 
visited a long string of electronic 
research laboratories and factories 
in New York and scores of indus 
trial plants in Connecticut. Then 

*It is fairly new to everybody, having 
been coined In 1949 by Dr. Norbert Wie 
ner, professor of mathematic it Massa 


chusetts Institute of echnolog) It 
Greek roots mean “steersman 











By CARLETON BEALS 


[ slipped out to several petroleum 
refineries in the U.S. Midwest and 
to the oil fields of Texas. Finally 
| visited university laboratories 

for a glimpse of things to come 
What I saw and heard leads me 
to believe that we are indeed 
tanding at one of the great mo 
ments in history 
tive drudgety is on its way out of 


toutine, repeti 


our business and industrial lives 
lhe machine is taking it on 

In one of the Plains States they 
howed me a stretch of pipe line. 
It runs for 1,000 miles over farm 
land through woods, and acro 
rivers, and it carries 26 different 
product which are drawn off at 
variou torage plants along it 
length. This requires a comple 

tem of valve that must opel 
ind close as the variou plug 
come along. It may surprise vou 
as it did me, to hear that the con 
trols which operate that entire line 
are in the RCA Building in New 
York City—1,000 miles from the 
nearest bend of the pipe. Cybe 
netics at work! 

In 1938 there were only 68 fac- 
tories in the United States produc 
ing electronic goods—and_ they 
were small. Today there are more 
than 500 and some of them are 
enormous, each representing more 
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energy and productive might than 
the entire Roman Empire _ pos- 
sessed. At General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady, New York, 
enormous factories are devoted to 
making electronic tools, from sim- 
ple, pocket-sized gadgets to great 
computators larger than a freight 
car. Two rooms are devoted to 
hookup systems which disclose 
how any electrical assembly or 
power line will work before it i 
built 

This amazing industry of elec 
tronics which searcely existed 20 
years ago now involves billions of 
dollars of capital in research, man 
ufacturing, and distribution, but 
it's only a beginning. Only the 
surface has been scratched, and 
Invention, 
discovery, investment, and pro- 
duction are wide open. Even now 


in only a few places 


some types of mechanical “brains” 
are being mass produced at little 
more than the cost of a quality 
automobile. They are capable of 
running extremely complex indus- 
trial operations automatically. 
They can take over the operations 
of an entire office force 
“How would you describe cy- 
bernetics in plain two-bit words?” 
I asked an industrial-laboratory 
scientist 

“Invisible message-control,”” he 
replied, then tried to explain 
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ped " message what we 
call ‘input’ in the form of notched 
and punched cards, key color 
pot magnetized tape, photo- 
graph film, and so on—guide 
tronic assemblies, calculators, 
1achines. They are the con- 


What can they do?” I asked. 
“Almost anything you want 
to do. They are perfect 
if they make a mistake, 


oe, 


ll vou about it instantls 


a) 


tance, electronic gadgets 
to it that the different 
a costly intricate machine 
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ell me how,” | persisted 
fake an automatic antiaircraft 


a freezing Korean hill 
| OMIBAC is what this maze of tubes, switches, and electrical circuits is called a digital 
S \“ ) > Ch- 

aan rete ip the mech computor which has been developed by the electronics engineers who are quickly bring- 

It can solve complex mathematical prob- 


The electronic ‘brain’ re- ing about an industrial revolution with it. 
with a resulting boost in living levels. 


lems 5,000 times faster than a human being 


back to the gun mechanism 
not aimed properly. This meses a. . 
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brain’ reports that the aim 
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fired. The ‘brain’ can spot 
id of plane—identify it ex 
omething the human eye 
ays able to do. Not only 
brain’ instantly provide 





ary information regard 

flight possibilities of that 
plane. The gun is aimed 
anticipate what the plane is 


most likely to do at a given speed, 
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titude, wind velocity, and so on, 


i i 


thu vastly cutting down the 


of a ‘mis 
he continued, “the 


The heart of cevbernetics, the tiny transistor, 
which permits simplification of electrical vir- 
ecuus u hile increasing efhic iency and economy. 


OARAC~ that’s the complicated-looking machine in the background of the photo” did in 


four one-thousands of a second what this Syracuse, N. Y., housewife, Mrs. Connie Hodg- 
son, failed to do correctly in eight minutes, and that was to multiply 8,645,392,175 by 
8,645,392,175. The correct answer: 74,742,805,859,551 230,625. She was off a trillion. This is 
the way it works: You turn on the current and then the . . . er, well, anyway, it’s a good 
example of the new thinking machines which are opening vast new horizons to industry. 
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electronic ‘brain’ has memory like 
a human brain. We know how to 
make it store up its own experi- 
ences and use them. We can also 
store in it any information we 
want it to remember and use: by 
vacuum tubes, magnetized tape, 
cards, blueprints, photos, all sorts 
of ways. It calls upon all that in 
formation and selects pertinent 
material from it at any time to 
perform the work assigned to it.” 

A few weeks later I saw an ap 
plication of this idea to a simple 
industrial task. An electronic at- 
tachment to a huge machine, nea! 
ly a block long, was controlling 
the cutting of printed wrappers 
The machine might as well have 
been cutting steel or aluminum, 
cloth or plastics or wood. The 
material flew by faster than the 
human eye could follow it 

The electronic gadget kept the 
paper perfectly aligned. By means 
of tiny printed dots, an electric 
eye actuated the cutter at the pre- 
cise moment of the perfect slice 
No moisture, pulling, or variations 
in quality or size affected uniform- 
ity. The operation was _ instan- 
taneous. 

“Previously,” the superintend- 
ent explained, “if anything went 
wrong, a workman would chew up 
at least 500 units before he could 
stop the machinery. Heavy dam 
age might be done. It might take 
days of repair work as well as ex- 
pensive replacements. The elec 
tronic device adjusts the machin- 
ery constantly, automatically, for 
perfect performance; if necessary, 
it stops it in its tracks. The trouble 
can be located in a few minutes 
No serious damage is done.” 

Many new inventions have been 
made possible, all with vast po 
tentials for human life. In jet 
planes, faster than sound, the hu 
man brain and muscles cannot re 
act quickly enough to stave off 
disaster. Most operations have 
been entrusted to instantaneous, 
superaccurate instruments. Elec 
tronic machines now analyze hu 
man blood and chemicals without 
error, record brain waves from 
diseased tissues, diagnose incipi 
ent diabetes and tumors, check the 
heartbeats of patients. The gei 
ger click can locate gallstones in 
a surgical operation 

In fact, electronics is 
the whole medical profession to 


shaking 
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its foundations. It is reshaping 
both theory and practice. It has 
provided new information about 
cellular structure, glandular ac- 
tivities, the nervous system, and 
the brain. It is on the eve of mak- 
ing diagnosis largely automatic 
and reliable, and of locating the 
precise seat of any trouble. It will 
remove a lot of guesswork and will 
guard and improve human health 
beyond anything dreamed of now 

“See that gadget near the fold- 
ing machine?” said the owner of 
a New Haven paper-box factory 


Blaise Pascal, 
who invented a 
mechanical cal- 
culator when he 
was 18, fathered 
the new science. 
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“That's a photoelectric cell, an 
electric eye. You've seen them 
open doors and ring’ burglar 
alarms. This one counts out any 
desired number of box units, the 
machine kicks them out, bundles 
them up—a million units a day. 
We start at 7:30 A.M. with waste 
materials, make paper on rolls, 
shoot in steam and glue. By 2:30 
the finished boxes are on the load- 
ing trucks and freight cars. I used 
to have scores of boys and girls 
doing what that electric eye ac- 
complishes. Now there are no 
mistakes in counting and no com- 
plaints from customers. Now those 
employees are working at more in- 
telligent tasks.” 

He called to a young worker 
handling an electric floor truck 
Winking at me, he said, “Tom, 
that electric eye has broken down 
I guess you'll Lave to pack boxes.” 

Reluctantly Tom _ parked his 
truck. “O.K., boss.” 

“Which job do you prefer?” 

You're asking me! I felt like 
a slave, counting and tying the 
same thing over and over. I used 
to do it in my sleep. Now I can 


use my head.” He rubbed his 
hand affectionately over a smooth 
lever. 

This astonishing new age now 
sweeping upon us means a greater 
America, a greater world. Eng- 
land won her place in the sun be- 
cause she pioneered power ma- 
chinery in the industrial revolu- 
tion and thereafter kept the lead 
in technological development. But 
machine power spread across the 
world. Today the average Ameri- 
can worker has at his command, 
in electric motorpower alone, the 
equivalent of 165 men. An Amer- 
ican petroleum worker or coal 
miner produces energy equal to 
that of several thousand share- 
croppers or about 4,000 Chinese 
coolies 

Yet this is crude and insignifi- 
cant compared to what cyber- 
netics can do and is about to do 
Compared with a generation ago, 
every workman is going to manip- 
ulate, not the equivalent of a few 
hundred hand laborers but thou- 
sands: he will become a great in- 
dustrial general. A single soldier 
will manipulate more material and 
firing than did all the 
hordes of Ghengis Khan or the en- 
tire army of Napoleon. 

The first industrial revolution 
substituted machines for man’s 
muscles and sweat, relieving him 
of backbreaking toil and providing 
leisure for education, health, sci 
ence, and recreation. Our new 
Electronic Age substitutes ma- 
chines, not merely for muscles but 


power 


senses, his nervous sys- 
Any routine 


for man’s 
tem, and his brain 
task that eye or nose or brain can 
do, an electronic instrument can 
do a million times faster, with in- 
finite accuracy, with exact timing, 
and with fluid continuity. 

That word “fluid” is important 
The most skilled hand or the fin- 
est machine “jerks,” but the 
electron “flows.” It works smooth- 
ly without pause and instantane- 
ously. It helps machines and hu- 
man beings to do the same. Thus 
it greatly increases the potentiali- 
ties of every human being. It frees 
people for creative tasks. 

Mechanical calculators can solve 
mathematical problems in a few 
minutes that a single scholar 
starting at the time of Christ 
would not even yet have complet- 
ed. This [Continued on page 56| 
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The Heart of Holland— 


Revisited 


By PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


HEN Henry Ford visited 
Holland 30-odd years ago, he took 
one look at the vast network of 
canals covering the country and 
then shook his head in a firmly 
disapproving manner. “If you 
would start filling up these useless 
ditches,” he told a flabbergasted 
Dutch burgomaster, “and put a 
layer of cement on top, you’d soon 
have the best system of rapid 
transit in all Europe.” 

At first the Dutch newspapers 
poked fun at this revolutionary 
suggestion... Some grew angry and 
even indignant. Who did Henry 
Ford think he was, anyway, *o 
criticize and treat with disdain 
what every visitor before him had 
admired and praised for its 
quaintness and usefulness as the 
cheapest mode of transportation 
imaginable? Was there anything 
on earth to compare with the quiet 
beauty of Holland’s canals with 
their unruffied surface of tender 
watercress and masses of floating 
lilies?’ And, what's more, hadn't 
the canal system more than once 
presented so formidable an ob- 
stacle to a foreign enemy that his 
invasion was stemmed or at least 
delayed long enough to give the 
Dutch people a chance to put their 
defenses in order? 

The debate raged to and fro for 
months until someone made the 
discovery that Henry Ford’s idea 
fitted right in with Holland’s 
great engineering scheme of mak- 
ing good dry farmland out of the 
vast turbulent waters of the Zui- 
der Zee. What finally clinched the 
matter was the surprise attack of 
1941 when tens of thousands of 
German paratroopers dropped into 
Dutch territory in one single day. 
That incident proved beyond cavil 
that the defensive value of the 
canal system was virtually nil. 


Portrait by Seymour 
Fleishman; map by 
Jeanne Whildin 
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Not all the canals have been 
filled in yet, though a promising 
beginning has been made. In Oc- 
tober I drove 1,500 miles through 
Holland, visiting 30-odd cities and 
seeing most of the worth-while 
sights without once touching upon 
the tiniest stretch of inferior road 
or skidding into a muddy ditch. 
The Dutch highway system is in 
as near a state of perfection as 
anything else in that country of 
order, cleanliness, and good taste. 
Twelve hours after starting from 
Paris I was in the “Heart of Hol- 
land” lying in bed in an amazing- 
ly inexpensive but first-class hotel, 
listening to a carillon in one of the 
“singing towers” striking, or 
rather singing, out a silvery mid- 
night melody. I felt as if I had 
been wafted into a different world. 

I call the “Heart of Holland” 
that compact area, about the size 



























































Big-framed Pierre Van Paassen, who writes here 
of a journey back to the land of his birth, is fa- 
mous for That Day Alone and Days of Our Years 
and others in a series of best-selling books. Leav- 
ing Holland just prior to W orld War I, he entered 
college in Toronto, Ont., and served with the Ca- 
nadian forces during the great conflict, Afterward 
he worked on newspapers in Canada and the 
United States and was a foreign correspondent 
and columnist for the old New York World. He 
was ordained a Unitarian minister in 1946, Mar- 
ried, he has two children, lives in New York City. 
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What the fury of war did to a modern city 
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of Greater New York, wherein are 
located, besides innumerable clu 
ters of farming villages and town 
the five major cities of Amsterdam 
Leyden, The Hague, Delft, and 
Rotterdam; the pleasant seaside 
resorts of Scheveningen and Zand 
voort, as well as the most fascinat 
ing collection of windmills; gor 
geous medieval cathedral till 
older castles, dungeons, and deep 
sheltered sculptured town gate 
mountainous sand dunes; and an 
enormous wealth of cultural trea 
ures housed in libraries, in uni 
versities, and in Holland’s incon 
parable museums. 

Measured by American stand 
ards, distances are so diminutive 
that you may as well call thi 
“Heart of Holland” one big city 
interspersed with fragrant park 
residential quarters, factories, and 
palaces. There may be a ten-min 
ute or at most a quarter-houl 
stretch of emerald-green meadow 
full and white cattle 


of black 













I lou ers color 
land's 
and vou cut your 


own when vou want 


it left is the rail square before 
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kirting the road, or a short suc- 
cession of apple and other or- 
chards, but as a rule you are una- 
are of it when you leave one vil 
lage or town and enter the next 
Kxcept when we departed from 
the littke Kingdom by way of the 
very ancient cathedral city of 
Maastricht in Limburg Province 
ve did but once venture outsid 
the “Heart of Holland.” That one 
escapade brought us to Gouda, the 
city famous for its cheese, its can- 
dles, and the most magnificent set 
of stained-glass windows in the 
vorld. We stood speechless with 
amazement before these priceles 
masterpieces But the secret ob 
ject of our visit was my wife's de 
ire to see and enter the Weigh- 
ing-House in Oudewater, a few 
miles down the road, where she 
answered some questions (in Eng 
lish, incidentally) and was given 


a certificate testifying that she is 


' 


neither a witch nor a sorcere 
Then we drove back to Amste! 








Medieval castle 
(left), centered 
in its moat 

(Right) Streets 
of Rotterdam 
look alive again 
after the bombs 


of WorldWiarll 


Hol- 


countryside 





dam, via the university city of 
Leyden. The day was October 3, 
which happens to be the anniver- 
sary of the lifting of the siege of 
Leyden by the Spaniards in 1573. 
After watching a ruddy torchlight 
parade in commemoration of that 
historic event by the university 
students and the burghers, great 
and small, we entered an old 
vaulted cellarlike room in a res- 
taurant called “The Pancake 
House,” and ate the meal which all 
tradition-loyal Hollanders eat that 
day. The meal was of the same 
composition as that eaten by the 
15-year-old boy who let himself 
down from the town wall on the 
day the Spaniards left nearly 400 
years ago 

It was early morning. The siege 
had lasted nine months More 
than half the citizens had died of 
starvation. There wasn't a scrap 
of food left in the city. The boy 
noticed a pot standing in the mid- 
dle of a water-soaked meadow. He 





Old and older mix 
along Amsterdam's 
canalized 
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New and Old Notes on The Netherlands 


Back in A.D. 47 the Roman his- 
torian Pliny looked at some Frisian 
swamp dwellers living on mounds at 
the mouths of the Meuse, the Rhine, 
and the Scheldt and said they re- 
minded him of “miserable, ship- 
wrecked sailors.” 
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Though no people today present a 
more shipshape appearance than the 
Dutch, that theme of conflict with 
the sea has keynoted the whole his- 
tory of The Netherlands. It has been 
the sea as a method of transportation, 
as a source of food, and as an area 
from which to win more land that has 
threaded Holland’s history like the 
bright gold of a tapestry. 

It was the sea in the 17th Century 
that provided Holland’s golden age of 
exploration, when her fleets ranked 
her among the world’s major powers. 
Population then barely touched one 
million; by 1850 it reached 3 million. 
From 1850 to the present, with the 
additional factors of industrialization 
and loss of most of the empire, the 
population tripled to its present 1044 
million, 

Covering some 15,800 square miles, 
The Netherlands is about the size of 
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tasted what was in the pot and 
beckoned to the citizens on the 
ramparts to come out and join 
hin What had happened was 
that the Prince of Orange had 
caused the dykes to be broken and 
months 
the wind had veered in a favorable 
inundate the land 
Leyden. The Spaniards 
got wet feet and had broken up 
The food in the pot which 
preparing 


for the first time in nine 


direction to 


around 


camp 


the enemy had been 


wa hutspot,” Spanish stew: po 
tator carrots, onions, and meat 
This we ate in deep patriotic sym- 
pathy and then proceeded work- 


ing our way through the rest of 
the menu 
The Va the Dutch cook their 


beefsteak is without equal in the 


universe. But then all their food 
is prepared with the same taste 
and savoir-faire. Dutch bread, 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut to- 
gether. Its population density is 664 
persons per square mile. On that 
basis the U.S.A. would have 2% bil- 
lion people instead of its mere 158 
million. 

To feed its dense population, Hol- 
land has approximately .59 acres of 
arable land per person. Scientists 
estimate that about two acres per 
person are necessary for subsistence. 

With so tight a land situation, 
Dutch farmers must intensify pro- 
duction. Average yields from Dutch 
cows is 8,377 pounds of milk a year, 
compared with 4,057 in the U.S.A. 
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All the Dutch are not farmers and 
fishermen, as popularly supposed. 
Together the two occupations ac- 
count for only 20 percent of the pop- 
ulation; the rest is in industry or the 
service trades. 

Despite the blows of a tyrannical 
occupation and the disastrous flood 
of 1953, Dutch factories now are 
turning out 50 percent more goods 
than in 1938. 

World War II cost Holland 40 per- 
cent of its productive capacity. More 
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especially the soft rolls called 
kadetjes, draws gourmets from all 
over the world. Dutch breakfasts 
are so copious that they might 
well suffice as sustenance for an 
entire day: assorted breads, rusks 
and honey cake, assorted cheeses, 
jam, eggs, sausages, ham, and | 
don’t know what else. The price 
of breakfast is generally included 
in the room rate; room and break- 
fast for two come to & florins, a 
little more than $2. A dinner at a 
first-class restaurant comes to the 
Same amount 

Thus fortified each morning 
there was little danger of exhaus- 
tion on our daily sight-seeing trips 
which included side by side with 
each other samples of the most 
modern technological and archi- 
tectural advance and relics of the 
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than 28,000 machines, together with 
86 complete factories, were carried 
off by the Nazis. Some 9.7 percent of 
the farmland was flooded by destruc- 
tion of dikes; 92,000 of 2,200,000 
houses were destroyed by war. 

Using 1938 levels of production as 
100, Dutch coal production went 
from 29 to 57 in the first postwar 
year; electricity from 18 to 90; fer- 
tilizers from zero to 90, and every- 
thing continued to grow to the point 
where The Netherlands could decline 
direct Marshall Plan aid in 1953. 

The Dutch people are governed by 
an enlightened constitutional mon- 
archy under blonde Queen Juliana, 
descendant of the House of Orange, 
which in the 16th Century saved the 
country from the Spaniards. She and 
Prince Bernhard have four daugh- 
ters: Beatrix, Irene, Margriet, and 
Marijke. 
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hoariest past in a perfect, graceful 
state of preservation. Schoo! 
buildings, for instance, entirely 
made of glass and factories with 
the most intricate machinery and 
production methods stand within 
a stone’s throw of churches that 
were built before St. Peter's in 
Rome. Castles which were old 
when Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, with 
carved ceiling 


moat drawbridges, 
,and huge banquet 
ing halls, are found on the 
road with 
ical clinic 
tion, 

In one of the ancient dungeons, 
the Gevangen Poort at The Hague, 
which stands, significantly per- 
haps, right opposite the 11th Cen- 
tury Hall of the Knights, at pre 
ent the parliamentary 
Dutch politicians, we 
a collection of gruesome torture 


ame 
sanitariums and med 
of world-wide reputa- 


home of 


were shown 
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instruments that made our hair 
stand on end. Thumbscrews and 


knives to cut off ears and nose 


were the least fiendish of these 
But stepping back into 


utensils 


this quarter, so that the footstep: 
of the pedestrians and their sub- 
dued conversation were the only 
ound heard. The display win- 
dows, especially of modern Dutch 


the mellow Autumn 


happened to see a section of 


unlight 


we furniture and silverware, were 
the fascinating that we could 


mechanized army roll by: electric pent hours in wondering at 


guns, radar, antiaircraft gun 
searchlights, and other machine 
which may well have been 


secret design. At least their 
tastic shapes were 


guarded from the public gaze by 
Around the corner 


tarpaulins. 
began a labyrinthal gla 

shopping center of narrow 
of such spotless cleanline 


you hesitated to step on them. No 
vehicular traffic is permitted 


ge 


carefully 


COY ered 


treets tion 
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high quality of Dutch designe1 


and craftmanship. 


of In the “Heart of Holland” are 
fan- no less than 100 museum 
immediate vicinity of that famou 
shopping district in The Hague 
stands the Mauritshuis containing 
a gallery of old masters of all na- 
But the Rijksmuseum in 
that Amsterdam houses not only 
greatest collection of paintings in 
n the world, but also what I believe 
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Rotary in Holland 


Rotary in The Netherlands— 
which numbers 75 Clubs with 2,527 
members—travels all avenues of 
service, with perhaps a shade more 
vigor in the international area be- 
cause the world connections of the 
country make it so. 

In this field, a major project is 
the sponsorship of two scholar- 
ships for foreign students at the 
Academy of International Law at 
The Hague. Governors of the 
two Rotary Districts embracing 
The Netherlands each year choose 
the countries from which the stu- 
dents are to come. Then they ask 
Governors in those countries to 
select the students. 

In the same avenue, Dutch Ro- 
tarians have organized _ several 
Summer youth camps, the most 
notable of which was the “floating 
camp” on the Ijssellake, formerly 
the Zuider Zee before Dutch en- 
gineering ingenuity converted a 
good part of it to farms. 

This cruise, sponsored by 33 
Clubs in District 66, drew boys 
from Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, France, 
England, and, of course, The Neth- 
erlands. When the cruiser an- 
chored at various points along the 
Ijssellake, the “campers” were 
guests of Rotarians. They thus 
had an outstanding opportunity to 
learn about The Netherlands and 
its people. 

The other avenues of service 


are by no means overlooked, how- 
ever. In the vocational field, Dutch 
Rotarians staged a somewhat un- 
usual type of group meeting. In- 
stead of having men within the 
same classification meeting, they 
called together, for example, re- 
tailers with primary producers to 
discuss mutual problems. Thus 
“groceries” might meet with “man- 
ufacturers” and “distributors” for 
a discussion of interest to all 
three. Plans were made for vari- 
ous other occupational classifica- 
tions to meet similarly, while in 
the ethical fields, “medicine” and 
“religion” were brought together. 

Rotary began in The Nether- 
lands in 1922, with the issuance of 
a charter to the Amsterdam Club. 
Despite the five-year interruption 
of the Second World War, when 
the Nazi occupation forced the 
Clubs to close, there are today the 
75 Clubs aforementioned—and 
that is 41 more than there were 
when the panzar divisions rolled 
into the land on that memorable 
May 10, 1940! 

Providing Rotary International 
with many leaders, the Clubs of 
Holland have seen the following 
of their members serve as Direc- 
tors of RI: J. Anton E. Verkade, 
of Amsterdam (1924-25); Wm. de 
Cock Buning, of The Hague (1930- 
32); Daniel de Iongh, of Rotter- 
dam (1947-48); and A. E. C. de 
Groot van Embden, of Haarlem 
(1951-52). 
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to be the most wondrous single 
painting in existence, Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch. This is the 
miracle of chiaroscuro, the con- 
quest of light over darkness. Only 
to see this painting is worth mak- 
ing a trip to Holland. There are 
other museums—every locality, in 
fact, has two or three or a dozen 
museums of costumes, of furni- 
ture, of archaeology, of zoology, of 
architecture, of war machinery 
throughout the ages, of fishes and 
windmills and machinery. 

Of course, some Dutch homes 
are little museums in themselves. 
In nearly every town one or two 
houses are open for inspection. 
You can see there kitchen walls 
of blue porcelain tile, ancient 
chairs and tables and sculptured 
cupboards, the fireplaces with 
their brass kettles and utensils, 
and the mountainous beds, the so- 
called bedsteden, piled high with 
lace and embroidered’ blankets 
and pillows. A tiny stepladder 
tands by the side of the beds to 
climb in. On the ceiling above 
the pillows hangs a colored rope 
with a polished wooden grasp at 
the end in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. This is for the awakening 
sleeper to hoist himself or herself 
into a sitting position in the morn- 
ing for a first cup of coffee. 

On the way out to the border I 
could not resist the temptation to 
stop for a few hours and see the 
Castle of Loevestein on Monniken- 
eiland, the Island of the Monks, 
which lies at the confluence of 
the French Meuse and the German 
thine, for in its immediate vicini- 
ty | was born and brought up. 
Loevestein Castle is a grim-look- 
ing premedieval pile of stone that 
can be seen for miles. It served 
once as a political prison and has 
been called Holland’s Bastile. One 
of the country’s greatest sons, 
Hugo Grotius, the father of inter- 
national law, was incarcerated 
there. He escaped in a box which 
his jailers thought to contain the 
prisoner’s books. The box was 
shipped across the river to the 
town of Gorcum. In Gorcum, Gro- 
tius was transferred into another 
box, which still stands in the local 
orphan asylum. As a boy I 
crawled into that box many times. 
I tried once more on this visit. In 
vain, alas! I think I had eaten 
too much of the good Dutch fare! 
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Meet Jan Van Dieman and Family 


} 1 \LLAND., for all its pic turesque differences, is a land of people 
(some 10 million of them) with much the same likes and hopes as 
vood men everywhere: family, home, business, an evening of re- 
laxation at home or at the theater or helping the children with 
their homework as universal in Rotterdam as in Philadelphia. 
Fairly typical of them is the family of Jan Van Dieman, an Am- 
sterdam exporter. Meet the Van Diemans in these photographs. 


Papa Jan Van Dieman, who bears a name proud in Dutch exploration 
innals, looks pretty much as you do at this morning ritual. 


Where you might take your auto, Jan Van Dieman, in like company with 
his fellow Dutchmen, rides a bicycle to work. 


Anneke and Willem attend one of Holland’s many modern schools from 
9 to noon and 2 to + P.M. from September through most of July. 


Housewives, whether named Liesbeth or Elizabeth, find careful shopping 
necessary, no matter how ampie the supply, if the budget is to hold. 


A Dutch dinner means meat, several vegetables, potatoes and gravy, and 
soup or dessert. Liesbeth is proud of her modern kitchen, 


How did the day go, dear?” The day's events are discussed at the dinner 
table. along with suggestions for the evening's entertainment. 
tecreation may be the theater, a trip to a world-famous art gallery or con- 
cert hall-—or just a pleasant time fiddling with neighbors. 





HE long-distance operator 
asked me to hold the wire: Mr. 
Haskins was calling from a city in 
northern Illinois. Haskins? That 
should be Tom Haskins, a class- 
mate of mine. And it was—call- 
ing from the city where he had 
been born and reared and to which 
he had returned after graduating 
from the University. Tom wanted 
to know if I would be in the office 
on the following Monday as he 
wanted to see me. He had nearly 
finished his term as President of 
his home-town Rotary Club and 
had a couple of matters he wanted 
to discuss. 

Tom arrived on schedule and 
gave every evidence of the success 
which his University record had 
promised. First, he wanted to 
plan an outstanding International 
Service program for his Rotary 
Club, Could we arrange for a pane! 
of students from other countries 
to come to his Club and provide 
such a program? He wanted to be 
sure that they would be able to 
speak understandable English and 
that they would have something 
to say. Could we get them there? 
How did he make such arrange- 
ments? 

That one was easy. We could 
give him a choice of 500 
students from other countries, 66 
of them to be exact, most of whom 
could speak enough English to 
get by and some very well indeed, 
and they were accustomed to be- 
ing called upon for such programs. 
So that was that, and the arrange- 
ment was worked out. 

The second one was a very 
different matter. His Club was in 
good shape financially. It had good 
local projects in Community Serv- 
ice all moving along nicely. But it 
had some funds which might be 
used for other things. The mem- 
bers were thinking about estab- 
lishing a loan fund for students 
from his city and the adjacent 
area and wanted to get some ideas 
about the plans which they should 
use in establishing the fund. He 
said they had been reading about 
the various proposals for Federal 
aid to education and the fact that 
so many potentially strong stu- 
dents were being denied the op- 
portunity for higher education in 


some 
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colleges and universities because 
of financial need. They thought 
they might be able to do some- 
thing about it on a local basis and 
that it would make a fine project 
for his Rotary Club. 

“What would you think, Tom,” 
I said, “if I told you that the Uni- 
versity has thousands of dollars, 
even hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, invested in Government bonds 
lying idle because there is no call 
for them?” 

Tom said, “I’d say you were 
kidding me.” 

“It’s true, just the same,” was 
my reply, “and if you will check 
with other colleges and universi- 
ties and private lending agencies 
that have money available for stu- 
dent loans, you will find they are 
in the same condition—-funds in- 
vested because of lack of applica- 
tion for them.” 

Tom wanted to know what was 
the trouble. Too much interest and 
carrying charges? Too restrictive 
conditions as to repayment? ‘Too 
much security or collateral? With 
all this need, surely the demand is 
there 

No, I pointed out, most colleges 
and universities and foundations 
have reduced interest to very low 
rates or no rates at all until gradu- 
ation, and then a very low rate 
until maturity and with the stu- 
dent able practically to write his 
own ticket as to the plan of repay- 
ment. And besides, no restrictive 
security measures. 

“You mean to tell me,” 
Tom, “that with all this need for 
higher education by all these fine 
students who are being denied the 
opportunity, you can’t lend money 
to them even without interest?” 

I assured him that was exactly 
what I meant 

“Well,” he pursued, “if they 
don’t want to borrow money to 
help themselves, what do they 
want?” 

I told Tom that what they want- 
ed was “scholarships.” From there 
we took off on the whole problem 
of student aid and had a good look 
at the whole question. 

There are generally three kinds 
of “student aid”: loans, scholar- 
ships or grants in aid, and help to 
gainful employment, which the 
student carries on while attending 
the institution of his own choice. 

The facts about student loans 
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are simple. There are pleniy of 
student-loan funds available. They 
are of two kinds: emergency and 
long term. The emergency loans 
are short-term amounts of $5 to 
$100 for 30 to 90 days to help a 
student over an emergency. There 
is quite a bit of activity in emer- 
gency loans, but they are small 
and quick, and turn over rapidly. 
Many veterans have borrowed 


small amounts on emergency loans 
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Every year, says the author, it grows 


harder and harder for the college stu- 


dent to finance his schooling, to “work 


his way,” and to pay back loans later. 


As a result, hundreds of thousands of 


dollars in student-loan funds are go- 


ing begging on college and university 


campuses. What is the solution? This 


university dean proposes one. 


What is yours? Your comment in brief 


letter form will be welcome. 
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until their monthly G. I. checks 
arrived. 

Sut the long-term loans of $100 
up to $1,000 to be repaid after 
graduation? No, thank you. The 
students of today just aren’t in- 
terested in them. Why? Usually 
they will tell you that they just 
don’t want to get into debt, and 
usually I think they are sincere. 

Sut a disturbing element enters 
into this, for we find that students 
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By FRED H. TURNER 


As dean of students at the University of 
Illinois, Fred H. Turner knows well the 
many problems which the 29,000 students 
on the several “U. of I.” cam- 
puses face. His entire aca- 
demic career has been spent 
at the University of IlIli- 
nois, for he was gradua- 
ted in 1922, after which he 
was named assistant dean of 
men, a capacity in which he 
served until 1931. Succes- 
sively he became acting dean 
of men, dean of men, and then, in 1943, 
dean of students. He has served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Associ- 
ation of Deans and Advisors of Men since 
1938, has contributed to current periodi- 
cals and educational journals. A mem- 
ber of the Champaign, IIl., Rotary Club, 
he lives with his wife in Urbana, III. 
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are not neariy as interested in 
“working their way through col- 
lege” as they used to be. In a way 
you can’t blame them, for working 
one’s way through college, which 
was formerly a fairly easy thing 
to do, isn’t so easy any more. In 
fact, at the level of today’s pur- 
chasing dollar, it is almost impos- 
sible for a student to start from 
scratch and earn all his expenses. 
If he has real ability in a special 
field—typing, shorthand, busi- 
ness-machine operation, something 
like that—he’ll do pretty well, but 
he'll have to have either a nest 
egg of savings or some help from 
home if he is going to cover his 
expenses. College expenses have 
about doubled, and that doesn’t 
mean tuition, for it is the cost of 
college living that has doubled. 

But the disturbing element is 
that, as of today, student-employ- 
ment offices are unable to find the 
students to take all the opportuni- 
ties which are available for them. 
And it adds up to the fact that 
many students who need help are 
unwilling to borrow from student- 
loan funds, and some are appar- 
ently unwilling to work part time 
to assist themselves in meeting 
their budgets. 

Don’t get me wrong. Some stu- 
dents are most willing to work 
and do a fine job, but there are 
others who will not borrow, nor 
will they work on the side. 

But they will accept scholar- 
ships or grants in aid. 

What goes here, anyway? 

I recall with a certain uneasi- 
ness a trend in thought which 
came in the '30s in the days of the 
National Youth Administration 
(NYA). Some of you will remem- 
ber it. Federal funds were pro- 
vided under certain conditions by 
which colleges and universities 
could set up work projects for stu- 
dents, supervise the projects, hire 
the students, and pay them from 
$15 to $25 a month for their work 
on these projects. The projects 
were expected to be genuine and 
subject to audit. In other words, 
the students were to be given real 
work, not “made work,” and were 
to do that work. Most institutions 
were faithful and honest in their 
administration of these programs. 
I recall how carefully we designed 
our application form to be sure 
that we could confirm the need of 
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the individual before placing him 
on an NYA job. 

But the day eventually came 
when the student who was filling 
out his application and came to 
the questions about help from 
home, savings, and work income, 
looked up from his writing and 
announced: “I’m not going to fill 
out all this stuff about need—lI've 
come to get the NYA job to which 
I’m entitled. Now forget this stuff 
about my needs and give me the 
job to which I have been assured 
that I am entitled.” 

Is this same line of thought car- 
ried over into the mind of the 
student who will not borrow, who 
does not desire to work for self- 
support, but who is ready to ac- 
cept a scholarship or a grant in 
aid which, in some cases, someone 
has told him is his right and privi- 
lege? Have we indoctrinated youth 
with the idea of privilege, entitle- 
ment, and “it’s coming to me”? 

Most colleges and universities 
have scholarship funds or grants 
in aid. They are so similar that 
we'll refer here only to scholar- 
ships. In either case they are 
awards of cash or remission of tui- 
tion costs or both awarded to stu- 
dents because of past performance 
and future promise. There are 
more tuition scholarships than 
any other kind, but there are many 
which award cash in addition to 
tuition. It is apparent that tuition 
scholarships, without additional 
cash payments, are misleading at 
the outset for a tuition scholarship 
for an institution that charges 
$500 a year as tuition is actually 
no more valuable in dollars than 
a tuition scholarship at an institu- 
tion which charges only $100 a 
year. The student will have all his 
living expenses, travel, books, 
supplies, and the other items 
which go into the cost of college 
still to be paid for, 

Most institutions have scholar- 
ship funds, but there are never 
enough to go around, And that 
means that there are enough ap- 
plications from high-grade appli- 
cants with great promise for the 
future more than to use present 
available funds. 

I told Tom that if we had twice 
the number of scholarships we 
now have, and we have many, we 





would still be unable to take care 
of the deserving students who ap 
ply. And that means cases of 
demonstrated need and not just 
cases of students who apply be- 
cause they think they are entitled 
to the grant regardless. 

We find that the students who 
apply for scholarships on the basis 
of merit and need, but who cannot 
be helped at the time of applica- 
tion, are the students who are 
most willing to find work and try 
to carry themselves until we can 
aid them or will utilize the loan 
funds until we can do something 
for them from scholarship funds 

This is certainly no condemna 
tion of scholarships for they are 
an essential part of the whole 
question of student aid. My advice 
to Tom was this (and he was re 
ceptive too): That he go back to 
his Club and consider the possi 
bility of establishing one or more 
scholarships for students from hi 
city or area. These could be for a 
specified institution or for a sum 
of money to be granted to a worthy 
student to use at the college of his 
choice. Further, that he establish 
some method of selection which 


would consider past performance 
of high-school students and like- 
wise promise for the future. Also, 
that at this time “need” was to be 
one of the factors entering into the 
qualifications. Also, that as few 
trings as possible should be at- 
tached to the plan so that the stu- 
dent could choose his course and 
college, and make his plan with- 
out the dictation of conditions 
which might be effective now but 
change later. There are scholar- 
ships available today without tak- 
ers because no one qualifies under 
restrictions which were set up 
long ago. We have three scholar- 
ships which our committee on 
cholarships awards each year 
which must go to students who 
demonstrate conclusively that 
they “do not use tobacco in any 
form, including snuff.” We have 
no trouble in finding candidates 
for these, but times change and 
snuff among students is rare. 

Two weeks later I had a letter 
from Tom in which he asked for 
criticisms and told me that his Ro- 
tary Club had decided to establish 
an annual scholarship plan under 
the following conditions: 





dressed the doctor. 
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do to get well?” 


“p 
my counsel for the asking! 


I have nought to sell?” 


find the remedy you wish .. . 





By the Way... 


A Fable on Professional Services 


A mercuant prince of Persia invited the physician of the 
Shah to dine at the merchant's palatial home. When the long 
repast was over, it was far into the night. Then the merchant ad- 


“My friend,” he said, “age is an inconvenient thing. I have ail- 
ments I never thought to meet. .. 
From that moment until the coc 
old man poured out his mental and anatomical woes. 
filling a crystal goblet with a light, stinging wine, he passed it to his 
visitor with the challenge, “Tell me, Learned One, what shall | 


ks began to crow, the bearded 


“Sire,” said the physician, “you interest me, for I, too, am 
troubled. I am completing a modest home. But I have no rugs. 
Tell me, my host, how can I cover my floors?” 

“It is done, Oh healer,” said the merchant. “Tomorrow you 
shall have your pick of the rarest weaves in my stock. And to you, 
my friend, I shall make a very special price indeed.” 
rice?” said the doctor, rising. “You speak of price 
Think you, because I have no bazaar, 


Then the doctor bowed and murmured, “Come you in the 
morning to my humble quarters, Your Graciousness, and we will 
and you may be sure that to you, 
my friend, I shall make a very special price indeed!” 


” 


Finally, 


and seek 


FreDERICK McDoNALp 


Rotarian, Charleston, 8. C. 








The Rotary Club would award 
two scholarships each year until 
further notice to two students 
graduating from the local high 
school. The amounts would be 
$250 each. One should go to a boy 
and one to a girl. The candidates 
were to be selected by a commit- 
tee made up of a member of the 
Rotary Club, the superintendent 
of the city school system, the 
president of the Women’s Club, a 
local doctor, and a local clergy- 
man. Any high-school senior might 
apply for the scholarship. He must 
indicate that he expects to attend 
an accredited institution of higher 
learning, but is given his own 
choice as to the college or univer- 
sity. Qualities to be considered in 
the selection are to be: high-school 
average, high-school activities, 
reputation among students and 
faculty, promise for the future, 
and demonstrated need. The schol- 
arship weuld be granted but not 
delivered to the student selected 
until he had actually registered in 
a college or university. 

Tom went on to say that they 
had agreed upon the qualifications 
with the understanding that no 
one qualification would be restric- 
tive, so that if the committee 
wished to grant a scholarship to a 
student who was good in every- 
thing except that he had never 
had a chance to be in activities, 
this would be possible. Or if an 
outstanding youngster came along 
who was so outstanding that need 
should not be a restriction, then 
they could award accordingly. 

I sent it back to Tom without 
any criticism for I agreed that he 
had a good plan. 

In these days, we need all three: 
scholarships, loans, and opportu- 
nity for self-help. Loans are avail- 
able, work is available, but there 
are far too few scholarships. And 
I mean scholarships for truly meri- 
torious cases who are applying 
because they need help, not be- 
cause they think they have it 
coming to them. Tom’s Rotary 
Club is going to have more fun 
than it knows in selecting its can- 
didates, recognizing them, bring- 
ing them back to meetings for 
special reports, and watching their 
future progress. Who knows, may- 
be some of their own scholarship 
students may be eventual mem- 
bers of their Rotary Club. 
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Does Your Temper Have You? 


Six simple rules for keeping cool in heated moments. 


| HE other evening when one 


of those dental-drill personalities 
had left the party, a remaining 
guest muttered, “Wow! Does she 
have a temper?” To which num- 
ber two replied, “You’re wrong. 
Her temper has her.” 

How is it with you? Looking 
back over the hills of time, most 
here or a 
grave there where we buried 
some fine part of us with volcanic 
eruption. And when we push back 
the grasses, there is the marker: 
“Done to death by a tantrum— 
His temper had him.” 

For calm in heated 
rules 


of us can see a cross 


moments 
here are six toward self- 
control 

1. He temper, 
loses. You always give away more 
than you get when you become 
angry 

Three minutes of rage will sap 
your strength quicker than eight 
hours of work. Why? Because it 
has put a terrific strain en your 
body. When you are angry, your 
blood rushes to the major muscles 
of arms and legs. Thus you have 
greater physical strength, but 
your brain, lacking its full blood 
supply, is cut down in efficiency. 
This is why you say things you do 
not mean and do things which 
seem outlandish 


who loses his 


Likewise you lose the respect of 
those who witness the explosion. 
Gentleness is a winner and the 
world yearns for peace. 

2. Learn your danger signals 
There are usually clouds on your 
own private sky to herald the 
coming storm. 

Study yourself to discover what 
moods and moments are precari- 
ous for you. Perhaps it runs in 
Stephen has an ugly spell 
20 days with punctilious 
By putting on special 
diverting his thoughts, or 
taking a trip, he has made himself 


stead' 


cy le 
every 
regularity. 
care 
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Illustration ty 
Jim Hicks 


Even if your anger follows ne 
pattern, it usually waves a flag be- 
fore it arrives. Jennifer’s most 
dangerous moments follow in the 
wake of some high hour when life 
has been exciting and romantic 

Others are jumpy when they 
are tired. Check yourself against 
this question: How many of your 
flare-ups come late in the day? 

3. Give yourself a_ cooling-off 
period, Remember that the great 
are sometimes great because they 
wait five minutes longer. 

We were riding one day in Chi- 
cage, where they swear at you if 
you go too fast and swear at you 
if you go too slow. My driver 
friend was having a bad time 
Some hot-rod-happy in a laundry 
truck stayed no more than three 
inches behind us all the way up 
the boulevard. He made frantic ef- 
forts to pass at every opportunity 
At last, horn blaring, he swept by 
us in a lurch, swerved into a four- 
foot hole to escape a head-on colli- 
sion, and barely missed side-swip- 
ing us in the attempt. To add sand 
to the wounds the youthful Bar- 
ney Oldfield turned about and 
shouted something quite unprint- 
able. 

I know what I would have 
done. You might have, too. But 


my friend did not. He carefully 
pulled off to one side of the street 
and sat. After some three minutes 
he turned to me and said, “When 
I get that mad, I just stop what 
I'm doing and sit it out.” 

This is what your mother 
meant when she said, “Sleep on it, 
son.” 

4. Discover the real cause of 
your anger and work on that. Pos- 
sibly your true motive is long 
gone 

When you were a child, your 
mother made you wear rubbers 
on a damp day and the gang 
laughed. Today you go up in 
smoke when your wife insists that 
you wear rubbers 

When you were little, you lay 
on the floor to kick and scream. At 
that moment your parents heard 
company coming up the walk, so 
they gave you what you wanted 
There are countless grown-up 
ways to lay on the floor without 
kicking and screaming outwardly 
Maybe you're still trying, with a 
childish trick, to have your own 
way. 

Mr. Adrian never married. He 
is allergic to women. Nice fellow, 
though, and some loneiy spinster 
would be glad to have him. Like- 
wise he'd be free from many ten- 
sions if he’d marry. 

It would come as quite a sur- 
prise if Mr. Adrian would face the 
truth. He doesn’t dislike women 
He does dislike the day his 
mother whipped him till the big 
red welts came and he cried him- 
self weary far into the night, and 
he’s transferred that resentment 
to women 

Happy the man who knows 
where his problems derive. Self- 
understanding is one step toward 
self-control 

5. Don’t repress your anger 
Find some healthy out 
let and get rid of your fury 

When [Continued on page 61] 
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T WAS a small lake. If it had a 
I name, our map failed to show 

it. There are scores, hundreds, 
maybe thousands, like it up there 
in the Algoma bush northeast of 
Lake Superior, lonely lakes that 
nobody has ever bothered to 
name. 

This one lay in a deep notch be- 
tween timbered hills. We saw it 
first, the guide, Frenchy Duchaine, 
and I, as a patch of blue water 
shining through the trees far 
down the ridge. Birches slender 
and white, and a few dark old 
pines framed it. 

I'll never forget the way that 
little lake looked. It was a dream 
spot, a wilderness gem, if | ever 
saw one. It looked like a spot 
where a man could come after sav- 
ing up his choicest fishing dreams 
for half a lifetime, and have them 
all come true! If what Frenchy 
had told me was so—and | had no 
reason to doubt his story—it was 
exactly that, too. 

We were close to 100 miles from 
the nearest highway, and 15 or 20 
from the railroad that had brought 
us north from Sault Ste. Marie. 
We had canoed and portaged into 
a section of the Algoma bush with- 
out roads or trails, looking for 
places where we could cast.a fly or 
spinner and take a trout and say 
exultantly to ourselves, “We are 
the first!” 

There's a special thrill in that 
sort of thing, a thrill that’s hard 
come by in these times of good 
roads and bush flying. If a man 
finds such a place once or twice in 
a lifetime nowadays, he can count 
himself blessed. 

Frenchy had found it the Sum- 
mer before while short-cutting to 
the snug cabin, far back in the 
bush, which was his Winter trap 
line headquarters. His map showed 
a lake he had never seen, at the 
head of a creek a couple of mil 
out of his way. He decided to have 
a look at it. He dragged his canoe 
across a chain of muskeg bogs, 
followed the stream as far as he 
could, portaged over a ridge, and 
there it was. 

It had the look of trout water, 
as most of the bush lakes do up 
there. He rigged a rod and made 
three casts and took two fish. 
Speckled trout. The world-famed 
squaretails of Algoma, fish that 
are worth whatever they may 
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cost, in time and sweat and black- 
fly bites, and aching muscles on 
the long carries! The smaller of 
Frenchy’s two went 16 inches, the 
larger 17. 

After he had eaten, curious to 
know more about what the lake 
held, he filed the barb off a hook 
and went back to fishing. He al- 
lowed himself an hour. In that 
time he lost three or four trout 
and brought eight to the canoe 
for wet-handed release. 

“And she’s all beeg trout, Ly 
gee!” he told me earnestly. “She’s 
maybe t’ree hand long.” 

Fantastic? Too tall a yarn to 
believe? I know it sounds so if you 
have fished all your life in trav- 
elled country, if you have parked 
beside the stream, or even if you 
have fished at average camps, in 
fairly remote places. Buyggnot up 
there. Not in the namel@gg@akes 
of Algoma. As far as thé guide 
had been able to learn +and he 
knew the district rather > 
was the first to wet a line this 
one 

I didn't think it was quite as 
virginal as that. Probably other 


trappers wandering through the »* 
country had found it and fished it 


from time to time, taking enough 
trout for breakfast or supper. But 


no man had ever cut a trail to ité 


or left a blaze mark beside it, and 
if it wasn’t unfished in the strict 
and literal sense of the word, it 
was near enough so to meet my 
requirements—and to beget in me 
a compelling eagerness 

The time was toward the end of 
May. I knew from experience on 
other Algoma lakes that flie 
either wet or dry, would not en 
tice what I sought. At that sea 
on of the year when nights are 
till frosty, squaretails of such size 
do not feed at the surface. In fact 
they apparently have strong con- 
victions against insect fare at all, 
for even wet patterns fished fairl 
deep attract little attention. Spin 
ner and worm in combination are 
the lure—at that time. But I dis- 
like taking speckled trout of what- 
ever size on a short rod. I use a 
rod of medium weight, one that 
has killed big trout from Quebec 
to Alaska. It has sufficient back- 
bone to handle the lure—and suifi- 
cient strength to handle the fish 
I've tried for years to catch a trout 
big enough to snap it, but it’s still 
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with me and performing good 
service, 

We had brought along night 
crawlers. Frenchy shoved the 
canoe out from shore and let it 
drift while I rigged up. I reached 
for a drowned snag that showed 
at the surface, in deep water 
alongside a sloping shelf of rock, 
and it took three tries to get 
enoug)h line out. The third time ] 
Was On the money. I let the spin- 
ner Sink down to the right depth, 
twitched it into action, and started 
to bring it back with short, erratic 
jerks. Before it had moved a rod 
length I felt the cautioug tapping 
of a big squaretail, feeling mé out. 

I've caught my share of those 
overgrown speckled trout in my 
day. I thought when I landed my 
first one, and I stili think, that the 
hardest thing a man has to learn 
about fishing for them is to wait 
until they really latch on! They 
don’t always do it, but a lot, espe- 
cially in lakes, have a trick of 
nudging the bait a few times in an 
odd, crafty fashion before they 
really take hold. If you strike 
then, your fish is gone, wiser and 
no sadder. 

The trick is to wait, whatever 
effort of will it may cost you, until 
that delicate tapping stops and 
there is a sudden hard tug, the 
shock of an honest strike. You set 
the hook then and set it hard, and 
brace yourself for some of the 
fanciest acrobatics a speckled 
trout ever performed on the end 
of a leader! 


By BEN EAST 


I let my fish have his way while 
he nosed the bait and made up his 
mind. He bunted it a couple of 
times, dropped back, bunted it 
again—and then I got the signal I 
was waiting for. I whipped the 
rod back and jolted the hook into 
him. He let go like a small depth 
charge. 

He had a very neat bag of tricks 
and he showed them all. He came 
to the top and slashed and cart- 
wheeled, bored straight for bot- 
tom, jumped clear of the water 
three or four times and then went 
deep again and spun like a pin- 
wheel. I gave line when I had to 
and took it back when I could 
The power drained out of him at 
last and he gave in and let me lead 
him up, one stubborn step after 
another. At that he had enough 
voltage left to buck like a wild 
steer when Frenchy finally 
reached for him with the landing 
net. 

He was a beautiful fish, dark as 
the water that bred him, with the 
white-bordered fins and the streak 
of rose on his belly that are the 
speckled trout’s clan marks. As 
close as we could measure without 
lifting him from the net, he was 
between 17 and 18 inches in the 
prime of life! 

The guide eased the hook out 
of his jaw and slid the net away 
from him, and we watched him 
sink slowly and then flash out of 
sight with a sudden lunge born 
of the knowledge that he was free 
again. When you can put ’em back 
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the size of that one, mister, you've 
found yourself some fishing! 

No matter where we laid a lure, 
it seemed, there was a squaretail 
waiting to pounce on it. They were 
schooled in deep water where the 
rocky shore fell away in a sheer 
wall, and up in the shoals as wel! 
They were laired around every 
snag and under every rock shelf 
They were close inshore and they 
were out in the middle. And toa 
fish, they were hungry and spoil- 
ing for a fight. We took a dozen in 
little more than an hour. Two that 
were hooked in the gills, too deep 
to be released, we carried ashore 
for dinner. Such well 
with black tea boiled in an open 
pail, and bread spread with straw- 
berry jam. The others we returned 
to the lake without taking them 
from the landing net 

And where js the Algoma coun 
try, where all this happened? It 
is a belt of wilderness running 
north from Sault Ste. Marie, On 
tario, Canada, to Hearst on the 
Trans-Canada Highway, better 
than. 200 miles long and 50 wide 
It’s one of the ruggedest areas in 
Canada east of the Rockies 


trout go 


It wouldn’t be truthful to say it 
has more water than land, al- 
though the amount of blue on a 
detailed map is enough to give 
you that impression. It’s laced 
with streams, and dotted with 
lakes the way a leopard skin is 
with spots. And in more of the 
lakes than any man can name, the 
squaretail is the only inhabitant, 
sharing the water with no bass or 
pike or gray trout, no game fish of 
any other kind —a trout fisher- 
man’s Valhalla! 

Most fishermen use the Algoma 
Central from the Canadian Soo. A 
road runs north from the Soo 
along the shore of Lake Superior 
as far as Michipicoten. Inland, the 
country is roadless and the really 
good fishing is beyond the road’s 
reach, of course. My earnest ad- 
vice to outsiders is not to tackle it 
It’s fabulous fishing coun- 
try, but it’s wild and big and 
rough. You can fly out from the 
Soo in an hour to places it would 
take a month to walk back from. 
It's no place to find your own way 
around unless you are a_ profes- 
ional woodsman—and even then 
you need a map! 
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Do YOU paw the ground while 
waiting for a bus, an appointment, 
or in a queue? Subtract ten years. 

Do you run up and down stairs? 
Begin getting estimates now for 
the installation of a new heart. 
They are in short supply and you 
may have to manage with the one 
you have worn out. 

Do you have several extra mon- 
ey-making activities besides your 
regular source of income? You'll 
need them to support you during 
your last lingering illness. 

Do you relax and enjoy the 
scenery when you're a passenger? 
If you share the driver’s tension, 
subtract ten years. 

Do you consider yourself indis- 
pensable and insist on holding 
tightly to the reins? Neanderthal 
man thought he was a very impor- 
tant guy too. 

Do you sprint to catch the bus 
immediately after eating? It is a 
guaranteed method of acquiring a 
stroke, if you have always wanted 
one. 

Do you blow your top and sizzle 
over like a coffee percolator? It’s 
your blood pressure; enjoy it. 

Do you play a few sets of tennis 
on a hot afternoon as you did when 


How Long Do You Want to Live? 


you had hair? Keep enough ready 
cash in the house so your wife can 
purchase a complete new black 
outfit on short notice. 

Vo you manage with just a few 
hours of sleep each night? The 
cemetery is very quiet and restful; 
you'll catch up over eternity. 

Do you crowd a month of rio- 
tous activity into your annual two- 
week holiday? Keep your insurance 
paid up so your survivors can have 
calmer vacations. 

Does your home resemble a con- 
vention, telephones ringing and 
radios loud? Our mental institu- 
tions are becoming increasingly 
popular. When you collapse, take 
plenty of clothes with you, since 
most cases require lengthy treat- 
ment. 

Do you eat what you like when- 
ever you feel the urge regardless 
of calorie and vitamin specifica- 
tions? Hospitals now have wait- 
ing lists, so make your reservation 
in advance to enjoy their blue- 
plate gruel special when your 
stomach refuses to codperate. 

If you have said “No” to all the 
above questions, you do not be- 
long to this generation. 

—Irene Craig Neil 











So if you are an average fisher- 
man with a yen for big speckled 
trout, and the Algoma sounds like 
the place you have been looking 
for all your life, go ahead and lay 
your plans. You'll do all right up 
there. But make contact in ad- 
vance with a reliable fishing camp 
and arrange for accommodations, 
guides, canoes, and the rest of 
what you need. It will cost a little 
more that way, but you'll get 
what you pay for. 


Be SURE you pick a reputable 
outfit. In Canada as everywhere 
you can get a bad one, and while 
there aren’t many of the other 
kind, one is all it takes to spoil 
your fun. A good guide can make 
your trip worth while; a bad one 
can ruin it. Last Summer, for ex- 
ample, a friend came to me and 
wanted to arrange an Algoma trip 
with his brother, home from Ko- 
rean waters on a Navy leave. | 
fixed them up at the Canadian 
Soo 

When they stepped off the train 
at an Algoma week 
later, two other fishermen from 
the States were just emerging 
from the bush. They had portaged 
and paddled more than 20 miles 
back from the railroad. Their 
guide, hired at bargain rates, was 
shiftless and incompetent. They 
had eaten poor food, slept on the 
ground, and fought black flies 
They had found no fishing worth 
a single mile of Their 
wives waited for them at the rail- 
road, in an ill-kept shack arranged 
for by the guide. Never again for 
that party! 

My friend with his 
however, stayed a week. They ate 


milepost a 


portage 


brother, 


food as good as you can buy in the 
best restaurant in your home 
Not as fancy maybe, but as 
They slept in comfortable 
beds in a snug camp, under Hud- 
son Bay point blankets. Their 
canoe was their fishing 
mapped out in advance. Compe- 
tent guides made the trip both 
easy and pleasant, which is what 
a man usually wants when he 
goes on a vacation. Finally, they 
caught trout so big, and so many 
of ’em, that they didn’t believe 
their own fish stories by the time 
they arrived home 

That’s the way to do it, in the 
squaretail country of Algoma! 
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Willard G. Cole 


Rotarian, Whiteville, N.C. 


|; in the peaceful countryside of lower North 
Carolina, the searing crosses of bigotry, like the 
flame and the moth, burned a lot of innocent people 


until two courageous Rotarian newspapermen 
turned loose the chilling stream of publicity to extin- 
guish them. 

The two men are Willard G. Cole, of Whiteville, 
and W. Horace Carter, of Tabor City. To them and 
their papers has recently come the proudest award 
in United States journalism, the Pulitzer Prize, for 
their outstanding community service in ridding Co- 
lumbus County of the Ku Klux Klan. This hooded 
order of anonymous night riders had taken the law 
unto itself in this otherwise lawful and lovely region 
of the Tarhee! State. Floggings had grown common, 
and the citizen, black or white, knew not whether he 
would be next for something the Klan thought cul- 
pable. There was no question of a trial, simply sum- 
mary execution of an unknown sentence. 

In shouldering their task the two editors faced the 
very real possibility of terroristic reprisals on them- 
selves and their families. Horace Carter has two chil- 
dren, aged 7 and 4; Willard Cole, nearer the center 
of Klan activity, carried a gun in his car on the 
advice of the sheriff. It wasn’t a neurotic precaution; 
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the Klan in its history never hesitated to attack its 
opponents physically. Flogging, house burning, even 
murder, were its weapons against those who would 
expose it. Against this, Rotarians Cole and Carter 
pitted the lonely weapons of courage and the print- 
ing press, for, as Willard Cole put it, “You just have 
to stand for what’s right. If you don’t, you aren't 
standing for much.” 

The Klan they faced and whipped was part of the 
residue of the second of two organizations bearing 
the name. The first was a post-Civil War organiza- 
tion, essentially a Southern defense reaction against 
Northern carpetbaggers bent upon the spoils of vic- 
tory. The second Klan began in 1915. Intolerant 
hatred was its principal doctrine, terror its principal 
weapon. At one time, in the ’20s, it embraced 100,000 
members, not all of them by any means Southerners 
Its tentacles reached into the higher ranks of gov- 
ernments, 

Exposure of its corruption-ridden hierarchy began 
its decline, but as in all such collapses, enclaves re- 
main or are brought into being again by former 
members. This was the organization that Cole and 
Carter attacked. Operating a semiweekly with a cir 
culation of 5,000, Cole struck [Continued on page 55) 
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‘A 
SONG, what is it?” asked Au 


gustus Thomas, American play 
wright-producer, testifying before 
the Committee on Patents in the 
U. S. House of Representatives in 


1925. ‘There is nothing so slight,’ 
he went on, “nothing so evanes 
cent; there is nothing 
eral, and yet nothing of 
power.” 

Nor was the playwright merely 
orating. There’s potential TNT in 
a simple ditty 
changed the course of 
Songs have wrought miracles to 
help man in his fight for freedom 

You recall how The Star- 
Spangled Banner, penned by 
Francis Scott Key at one of the 
lowest ebbs in American history 
during the War of 1812, steeled 
the will of the people to finish 
what they had begun. You re 
member how France’s Marseil 
laise kept a revolution boiling and 
goaded the people to besiege the 
Tuileries. 

“Monster,” said the poet Gott- 
lieb Klopstock to the composer 
Rouget de I'Isle, “your 
killed 50,000 Germans.” 

You may remember how God 
Save the King helped to stay the 
Jacobite invasion of Britain and 
unite England. History has been 
written in song. But here’s an in- 
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cident not recorded in the history 
books 

The Brussels Opera House was 
packed to the doors one August 
evening in 1838 with a strangely 
tense audience. There was the 


feeling that Auber’s new opera 
La Muette—The Dumb Girl of 


r ae \ 


\ Vay 


Illustration by 
Willard Arnold 


Portici, was documentary dyna- 
mite touching on the galling rule 
of the Dutch under which Bel- 
gium had chafed ever since the 
Treaty of Vienna. 

The house cuieted as the velvet 
curtain parted. The opening of 
the opera seemed innocent 


Bettmann Archive 


“By the dawn’s early light” Francis Scott Key watches the British bombardment of Fort Mc 
Henry in 1814 and pens an anthem that moves his fellow Americans to national solidarity 
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enough. Then it happened. That 
fiery appeal to patriotism Amour 
sacré de la patrie was sung. The 
audience never heard the opera 
through. It surged to its feet, 
pushed into the street, and started 
the revolution by means of which 
Belgium gained its independence 
from Holland. 

But songs sway people in other, 
unsuspected ways. There’s the 
song that helped lift a depression, 
the song that saved a life, the song 
that settled a strike. But that’s not 
all 

You've probably sung Ach, du 
lieber Augustine in Rotary with- 
out being aware of its history. 
Legend has it that after the Turks 
invaded Austria in the 16th Cen- 
tury and war had devastated Eu- 


rope, a troubadour walked 


‘,  THESONG THEY SING 
6 AS THEY MARCH ALONG 


ITS A 


mt A 
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French Painter Pils here depicts (above) the scene when Composer Rouget de UIsle electrified 
his audience —and later his nation by singing his soul-stirring Marseillaise. . . . More than a 
century later another song, Ws a Long, Long Way to Tipperary (left), saved a British regiment, 


LONG. LONG 


WAY TO 
IPPERARY 


JACK JLDGE 
HARRY WILLIAMS 


through Vienna streets one day 
singing Ach, du lieber Augustine. 
The song was new and cheery 
and had a lilt to it. Followers 
trailed after him singing the tune. 
Soon all Vienna was singing it. 
Then all Europe. [t helped lift the 
depression. People again began to 
work and to hope. 

Doctors call it “music therapy,” 
the use of music for healing pur- 
poses in hospitals. Here’s an inci- 
dent of what a song did for one 
patient: 

“If you can get the words of 
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Yon Yonson to us in not later than 
ten minutes, you may help save a 
man’s life.” 

This phone message came to the 
music library of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s New 
York studios one night. A surgeon 
at Bellevue Hospital explained 
that a Swede about to undergo an 
emergency operation was so hys- 
terical with fear that the surgeons 
hesitated to go ahead. The patient 
had been trying to recall the 
words of Yon Yonson which he 
said he had sung years ago. He 
couldn’t, which added to his hys- 
teria. When the words were re- 
layed to him, his face lit as though 
greeting an old friend. He sang 
the song and began to quiet down. 
The operation was a success. 

In battle a good song can inject 
new life into a regiment. Retreat- 
ing from Mons in World War I, 
an English regiment, closely pur- 
sued by the Germans, collapsed, 
exhausted, in the square of St. 
Quentin. If they stayed, they'd be 
captured. Dashing into a deserted 
toy shop, Lieutenant General Tom 
Bridges emerged tooting Tipper- 


ary on a 10-cent fife and beating a 
toy drum. Weary heads stirred, 
Aching bodies lifted. In ten min- 
utes the entire regiment was 
marching off to safety, to the 
strains of Tipperary. 

Yankee Doodle, as you know, 
was the marching song of the 
American Revolution and was 
sung by British and American 
troops in the War of 1812. The 
British used it to make fun of the 
Yankees. But the latter got back 
at them. 

One April morning during the 
war, Aaron Bates, keeper of the 
lighthouse at Scituate, Massachu- 
setts, had gone to town for sup- 
plies, leaving his two girls alone. 
They were up polishing the reflec- 
tors when one of them glanced 
over the harbor. “Look!” she 
cried, a catch in her voice. 

Sailing into the harbor was a 
British man-of-war. The girls 
stood transfixed as they saw the 
warship anchor and dispatch a 
boatload of soldiers shoreward, for 
this could mean only one thing: 
invasion of Scituate, half a mile 
away. There was no time to 
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Bouquet for Buddy 


Corsaces are expensive for 
1l-year-olds, even when they’re 
free—but they can pay lifetime 
dividends. 

All of which came about when 
my 11-year-old nephew, Buddy, be- 
came involved in a young people’s 
dance. Each girl was to ask a boy. 
Both Buddy and his sister were 
going. 

The problem arose when a cor- 
sage arrived at the house for Bet- 
ty. It troubled Buddy; he was 
mature enough to put aside a por- 
tion of his weekly allowance regu- 
larly, but the idea of using it for 
flowers for a girl was somewhat 
foreign. 

The question was: should he? 
He sought the more experienced 
counsel of his father. There was 
a man-to-man talk about the obli- 
gations a gentleman assumes in es- 
corting a lady to a dance—even if 
the lady did extend the invitation. 

A short discussion later, Buddy 
and his father were en route to the 
florist’s, where Buddy settled for 
gardenias. He signed the appro- 
priate card and supplied the neces- 
sary address. 

The florist said, “Taking her to 
the dance tonight, son?” 

Buddy’s agreement was magnifi- 
cently nonchalant. 

“Your first dance?” was the next 
question. 

Again the nonchalant agreement, 
accompanied by a reaching pocket- 
ward for the necessary funds. 

“Then keep your money, son,” 
the florist said. “This one’s on the 
house!” 

Now, if you’re a materialist, you 
might suspect the florist merely 
was making a smart advertising 
gesture, a promotion he knew 
would be repaid many times over 
by the creation of a loyal customer 
right at the beginning of his flow- 
er-buying days. He might even 
have been thinking the parents 
would reciprocate with some 
business. 

But since he was a man who 
loved flowers, it’s more than likely 
he knew that the best things in life 
are free—your life, your happi- 
ness, your understanding, your 
kindness, and your generosity. 
These cost nothing, as Buddy 
learned, 

—J. Shenton Lodge 
Rotarian, Warwick County, Ve 








warn the townsfolk. The girls 
thought fast. “Quick,” said one, 
“Grandfather’s fife and drum.” 

The boatload of British troops 
had almost reached shore when 
ears caught the faint but chal- 
lenging notes of a fife and drum 
playing Yankee Doodle. Oars were 
stayed, heads bent together, back 
turned the boat to the man-of-war 
which quickly hoisted anchor and 
sailed away. The ruse had worked. 
The British thought Yankee 
troops were stationed in the town. 
Scituate was saved—and by two 
girls playing Yankee Doodle. 

At a crucial time in England’s 
history it was a song that saved 
the situation. 

During World War I a strike of 
Welsh coal miners threatened to 
cripple England’s production. 
Prime Minister Lloyd George sent 
General J. C. Smuts to Wales to 
negotiate. On confronting the 
grim miners, General Smuts made 
a strange request. He asked the 
miners to sing Land of Our 
Fathers, the Welsh national an- 
them. The men swelled the chorus 
as only true Welshmen can. 

In the hush that followed, the 
General stepped forward. “After 
hearing you sing as you did, what 
can I say?” he said. “The front- 
line trenches today are not in 
France, but in the coal mines of 
Wales. Here it is that the war will 
be won or lost. Is this to continue 
the land of your fathers or is it 
perhaps to become something 
alien? It is you, and you alone, 
who can preserve the land of your 
fathers, for your sons and grand- 
sons for all time.” 

Following these words, General 
Smuts went back to London. 
When he reached the Cabinet 
chambers, his colleagues crowded 
around kim with congratulations. 
The miners had returned to work 

You might not think, though, 
that a song could affect the repu- 
tation of a man. Consider this in- 
stance. It occurred in the U. S 
House of Representatives when 
Augustus Thomas made the re- 
marks on the power of a song 
I quoted at the start of this article. 

“T saw a member, the equal of 
any in this room, destroyed by a 
comic song,” he went on to say. 
“He was a man who had been 
elected to the lower House from 
Ohio, who had gone away and 


taken up his residence in New 
York, who was again elected 
there, and who was representing 
New York when he chose to at- 
tack Benjamin F. Butler in what 
was rather vitriolic language. And 
when the chairman was called 
upon to suppress him, the friends 
of Butler simply asked that But- 
ler be allowed to reply, and But- 
ler, as you know by the history of 
it, got up on the Republican side 
of the House, and said: ‘I will re- 
ply to the gentleman from New 
York in the language of every 
newsboy on the street, “Shoo fly, 
don’t bother me.”’ That was a 
popular comic song. Sunset Cox 
was not a very large man and the 
reference destroyed him. He 
never recovered from it; his use- 
fulness in Congress was gone, and 
his importance at home faded out.” 


A SONG sometimes brings 
strange repercussions upon its 
author. Here’s an instance: 
Shortly after the song My Wife’s 
Gone to the Country became a hit 
in 1909, it started a furor among 
reform organizations which 
claimed that it was breaking up 
the American home. These mili- 
tant organizations wanted to have 
the song suppressed. Failing in 
this, they hounded George Whit- 
ing, who wrote the lyrics, want- 
ing him to withdraw the song, 
threatening to boycott any fur- 
ther songs of his. 

A well-known women’s. organi- 
zation once cornered George in 
the office of a New York music- 
publishing house. George said he 
was sorry about the effect of the 
song; he just intended a bit of fun. 
Finally, to get rid of the ladies, he 
promised to write a song glorify- 
ing the American home. He kept 
his promis® years later with My 
Blue Heaven, an all-time big hit. 

Make of this what you will. You 
might give more credence to that 
oft-quoted line of Beranger’s: “Ye 
who may make laws for the peo- 
ple; let me write the songs.”’ The 
Rotary songbook has a good col- 
lection of songs, some of which 
stress Rotary objectives and serv- 
ice. Possibly you'll feel inclined to 
lend a little more support when 
the singing starts at Rotary meet- 
ings. It could do things to you, the 
right things. And it could do 
things to your Club 
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@ Safe Enamel. A_ new, fast-drying 
enamel that is entirely free of lead pig- 
ments and other toxic ingredients has 
just been developed. A real pigmented 
not a vegetable coloring—it 
can be used on all wherever 
regular enamels are used, and is espe- 
cially recommended for surfaces which 
are exposed to infants and children’s 
nibbling curiosity, such as the crib, play 
pen, nursery furniture, high chair, toys, 
etc. The enamel is easy to apply, is quick 
drying, and is tough and Jong wearing. 


ename 
surfaces 


@ Skylight Glass Block. The daylighting 
advantages of skylights have been rec- 
ognized for hundreds of years, but the 
problems of condensation, glare, and 
heat gain and loss have been a serious 
stumbling block to skylight popularity. 
These difficulties have now been largely 
overcome by the development of a new 
glass block especially designed for use 
in skylights both structurally and opti- 


Carly 


@ Push-Button Shoe Shine. A shoe-polish- 
ing material is now being put up in an 
pressure can which is released 
by pressure on a button. When buffed, 
it provides an excellent waterproof 
shine 


aerosol 


@ Plastic Hemispheres. Hemispheres 
made of clear plastic are now avail- 
able which when placed over outdoor 
seedlings will protect them from 
light frost. The protective hoods 
permit sunlight to stream through, 
but do not screen out the ultraviolet 
rays. They can be washed and re- 
used. 


sprinkler head 
sult of a fire 
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@ Sprinkler Stopper. A 
that ha et go” 
mechanica 
quickly shut off by 
plug designed for this purpose 


as the re 
or because of 
now be 
of a ne 
Sprinklers are shut off to minimize dam- 
age when the fire has been extinguished. 
The unit head is wedge shaped and con- 
pring-backed plate and a rub- 
ber diaphragm. Inserting the wedge in 
rinkler-head frame applies pres- 
ure which completely closes the outlet. 
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@ Battery Coating. A new reflective coat- 
ing has been used successfully in hot- 
weathe the U.S.A. to reduce 
the damaging effects of heat on storage 
batterie In the same way that an alu- 
minum roof keeps a building cooler, the 
bril finish reflects radiant heat and 
keeps the internal temperature of the 
battery as much as ten degrees Fahren- 
heit cooler when the air temperature is 
The reduction in tempera- 
ases the rate of self-discharge 
third, thereby prolonging the life 
battery Applied by brush or 
finish and 


areas of 
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100 degrees 
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covers with one coat either rubber or 
composition battery cases, the lead con- 
nectors, and al! on the 
battery surface. The coating also stops 
acid creepage and prevents corrosion of 
terminals and battery cables. Developed 
originally for use on their own batteries, 
the compound has been in such demand 
that the manufacturers have released it 
for general use 


materials used 


@ Small Tractor. One of the most prac- 
tical and valuable small tractors for 
farming operations from one to ten 
acres in size is powered by a 5%4-horse- 
power motor and is the smallest tractor 
you can ride which has the necessary 
assortment of attachments. 


@ Rock-Drilling Torch. A torch which 
gives a temperature up to about 8,000 
degrees Fahrenheit is said to be the 
finest thing known for piercing rein- 
forced-concrete structures, for it will 
burn through the concrete or masonry 
in seconds from the time of contact. It 
will penetrate to about six inches at the 
rate of one to three inches a minute. 
With this are-torch difficult jobs become 


easy. 


@ Weed Dabber. An applicator for liquid 
weed killers allows the user to rid his 
lawn quickly of without back- 
breaking toil. Operating on the end of a 
long stick, the device carries 16 ounces 
of 2,4-D weed killer or anything of that 
kind which is dabbed on the plant 
through a sponge on the applicator 


weeds 


@ Faster Bookmaking. A new hot melt 
resin takes only seconds to dry, against 
hours for animal giue—thus 
helping to speed production of 


needed 


mass 


Taking full advantage of leverage and 
springs, this garden shovel is said to 
make unnecessary more than half the 
labor of spading by the usual methods, 


low-cost books. One printing company 
is able to pour forth a torrent of books 
at the rate of 20,000 an hour. This is 330 
a minute from a single binding machine, 
or more than twice as fast as was pos- 
sible with old-type glue. This new hot 
melt adhesive forms a bond which is not 
affected by humidity and which mice or 
insects will not eat. It does not dry out 
or become brittle. Books thus treated 
also open flatter than those using ani 
mal glue in backing 


@ Brush-On Solder, A new brush-on 
paste can be used to join all common 
metals except aluminum and magne- 
sium. The heat from the flame of a ciga- 
rette lighter is said to be sufficient to 
complete the joint. The paste is consid- 
ered especially good for emergency re- 
pairs around the house. 


@ Plant-Food Spray. A_ plant-food 
combination is now available which 
may be sprayed on leaves or applied 
to the soil. It is a fast-acting, odor- 
less spray for house plants, roses, 
ornamental shrubs, trees, or 
lawn. It moves rapidly through the 
leaf surface and becomes quickly 
available for plant growth. This leaf 
spraying is particularly favorable 
during dry weather when there may 
not be enough moisture in the soil 
to carry plant nutrients through the 
roots. It is used one tablespoonful to 
a gallon of water and may be put on 
with a spray or hose or applied to the 
ground around the plants. 


shade 


Models, New 
anatomical 
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B@ Anatomical 
indestructible 
to be the first new commercial 
sculpture in more than 50 
made possible with vinylite resins, They 
have not only the appearance but also 
the texture of living tissues, organs, and 
other parts of the human body, being ac 
curately sculptured from authentic dis 
and dimen 
The vinylite chosen 
for these model!ls because of their resist 
ance to oxidation, decay, abrasion, oils 
and soap, and water. They 
lently for teaching anatomy in 
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medical 


years, are 


sections molded in three 


sions resins were 


serve exce! 


schools, 


®@ Hardness for Paim. With a new zirco- 
nium-based drier catalyst, paint films 
may now be given a surface hardne 
almost like The film adhesion is 
thereby greatly increased without em- 
brittlement 


glass 


@ Lubricant Coating. The discovery of 
the remarkable lubricating 
of molybdenum disulphide makes pos 
sible a lubricant coating that puts a lus- 
coating only a few 
inch thick on prac- 

metal, as well a 


properties 


trous, hard, clean 
thousandths of an 
tically any kind of 
plastic, glass, and ceramics, Its 
portant use is in optical and electronic 


where 


most im 


apparatus materials 


containing volatiles cannot be used 


liquids o1 


* * * 


Letters to Dr, Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 


Magazine, 36 
Illinois 





Some notes about Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, 


Rotary’s world leader from Uruguay. 





| Serratosa Cibils is a 
man you would like to sit next 
to ata dinner. His face, browned 
under sunny South American 
skies, mirrors his good health, his 
geniality, and his innate friendli 
ness. His immaculate attire, pre 
cision-clipped mustache, and erect 
bearing bespeak his concern for 
personal dignity, while his eyes 
merrily tell you that he has no 
time for stuffiness. He'll laugh 
heartily at your favorite anecdote 
and then he'll turn around and 
tell you his. It is in such ways 
that Rotary’s new President re 
veals many of the qualities that 
have won and held for him a le 
gion of friends in many lands 

But there are other qualiti 
about this businessman of Mont: 
video, Uruguay, not so easily di 
cernible. The great tact and di 
plomacy he brings to his relation 
with friends and business associ 
ates alike constitute a side of his 
personality learned by those who 
have worked closely with him. So 
keen is his sense of fair dealing 
that, a little more than a decade 
ago, it was instrumental in set 
tling a frontier controversy be- 
tween two neighboring South 
American nations. 

As any student of Ibero-Ameri- 
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can history will tell you, the bo: 
der dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru was no minor grievance. It 
had existed for a century and a 
half, and involved a large area 
that extended great distances east 
of the Andes region. Attempts to 
reach a settlement had been made 
by commissions, State diplomats 
and even by the King of Spain 
but all without success 

In 1941 Rotarians offered to 
help the opposing Governments 
compose their differences by put- 
ting to work Rotary’s ability to 
bring together, in a spirit of 








friendship and coGperation, men 
This pro- 
posed action had the consent of 
the Presidents of Peru and Ecua- 
dor, and also the approval of Cor 
dell Hull, then U. S. Secretary of 
State, who had been informed of 
the plan by Tom J. Davis, of Butte, 
Montana, President of Rotary at 
that time. Mr. Hull remarked, 
“President Davis, not only may 
you say that you have the con- 
sent of your Government, but vou 


with conflicting views 


have its cooperation 

Thus it was that three Rotarians 
were appointed by President Davis 
to study the boundary problem 
and to organize a plan for its solu- 
tion. The men worked together 
for four and a half days, and pro- 
duced a formula whose terms were 
almost identical to those of the 


{mong President Serratosa’s prized Rotary mementos is this parchment signed by 
participants of the 133d District Conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay. He holds 
it with Mariano Florencio Collazo (right), 195253 Governor of the District, 
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settlen 


ent outlined later at a spe- 


cial Inter-American conference in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

The three Rotarians were Cesar 
D. Andrade, of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, a former Finance Minister of 
his country; Andres F 
Lima, Peru, a former member of 
the Peruvian Senate; and Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, in whose Monte- 
video home the plans were formu- 
lated. To his task as conciliator 
during the discussions, Rotary’s 
new President brought the kind of 
diplomacy_that smooths the path 
to compromise and agreement. 

Veteran Rotarians of old Dis- 
trict 63 will also tell you that Ro- 
tary’s leader for 1953-54 is no be- 
liever in easy As proof, 
they'll point to the record he 
ved in 1937-38 when, as Gov- 
ernor of that area, he spurred an 
extension program that resulted in 
the formation of 28 new Rotary 


Dasso, of 


goals 


achie 


et 


Fr 
wad 


that saw ‘10,000, 12,000, maybe 
15,000 Clubs in the world,” and he 
urged Rotarians to strive for the 
time when Will Manier’s vision 
would become a reality. “For the 
more Clubs we have,” he told the 
Convention audience, ‘‘the more 
friends we have; and the more 
friends, the greater our opportuni- 
ties for service.” 

Sighting new horizons comes 
naturally to Joaquin Serratosa for 
he comes from hardy Uruguayan 
ancestors who forged new hori- 
zons in the industrial and medical 
fields of their country. His grand- 
father, Jaime Cibils, pioneered in 
the meat industry of Uruguay, 
and in his packing plants meat ex- 
tracts were processed for the first 
time. His pioneering spirit also 
left its mark on Uruguayan bank- 
ing, railroading, and municipal 
transportation 

In the work of his father, Dr 


ere Mas Oe: 


ft the edge of a pond in his home city, Joaquin vauses before La Carreta, a 
bronze sculpture depicting a covered wagon of Uruguay's early pioneer days. 


Club in Argentina 
and Uruguay. Hi 


Paraguay 
motto was “For 
each Club, another Club.” The 
following year he was again 
under 
his Chairmanship of Rotary’s Ex 


elected Governor Later, 


tension Committee for Ibero- 
America in 1943-44, 52 Clubs were 
organized in that region 

Has his belief in setting high 
goal and working to reach them 

changed since those years? The 
spoke in Paris at the 
Convention that elected him to 
Rotary’s highest answers 
that question. There in the Palais 
des Sports he recalled the vision 
of the late Will R. Manier, Jr., 
President of Rotary in 1936-37, 


words he 


office 
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Antonio Serratosa, young Joaquin 
saw the spirit of enterprise and 
initiative applied in the medical 
field. One of the most distin- 
guished physicians of his country, 
Dr. Serratosa founded the School 
of Medicine of Montevideo. To 
day a ward of the Clinical Hos 
pital of that city bears his name 
Memories of his father came back 
to Joaquin Serratosa in Paris dur 
ing Rotary’s Convention, for it was 
there that the doctor passed away 
while travelling with his son. 
After attending school in his 
native Montevideo and the Uni- 
versity of Uruguay, Joaquin as a 
young man was active for many 
years in cattle raising and agricul- 


ture. In 1914 he established the 
company he now heads, the firm 
of Serratosa and Castells, repre 
sentatives in Uruguay for the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Export 
Company, Westinghouse Electric 
International Company, General 
Motors, and other North Ameri 
can and European companies 

His numerous public services 
have included membership on the 
International Olympic Committee 
chairmanship of the National 
Commission against Tuberculosis 
and Cancer, and a directorship of 
the League of Cultural Relations 
between Uruguay andthe U.S.A 

At President Serratosa’s side in 
his business and civie activities 
and in his efforts to further Ro- 
tary’s program, has been his 
charming wife, Sofia, who now 
holds with gracious mien the title 
of Rotary’s First Lady. An ac 
complished linguist whose fluency 
includes English, French, and 
Italian besides her own native 
Spanish, she is a true world trav- 
eller who is “at home” on any of 
the Continents. She is happy ove 
the new honor that has come to 
her husband, and when the Presi 
dent of Uruguay personally con 
gratulated Joaquin upon his elec 
tion as Rotary’s world leader, Mrs 
Serratosa beamed radiantly, too 

The months ahead will be busy 
ones for the Presidential Couple 
as Joaquin’s plans for Rotary 


continued progress take hold 


A gracious lady ever at the side of 
the President is Sofia Serratosa 
Cibils, Rotary’s First Lady for 1953- 
54. A talented linguist, she speaks 
four languages, has travelled widely. 
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Under way! The Bo-Van pulls away from her Louis- 
ville, Ky., dock en route upriver. A group of par- 
ents and friends are on hand to wish the cast well. 


The Bo-Van, named for a county judge and a Rotarian school superintendent, 


takes passengers aboard for their four-day cruise of entertainment and fun, 


There's time for a sunbath--and members of Chuckles of 1953 take it while moving lazily 
upstream, .. . (Right) Charlie Vettiner, originator of the cruise, chuckles with a group of 


Chucklers while Vernon Gillock, Mayor of Carrollton, Ky., exhibits an official shirt. 
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It may be an old idea, but young people 
with enthusiasm can revive anything— 


it’s the new Showboat! 


6s¢CYHOWBOAT'S a'coming In 1880 those welcome words rang out 72 

be) times each day somewhere in the U. S. Mississippi watershed be- 

cause there were 72 of the white, glistening, floating theaters 

bringing their magic and mimicry to the isolated towns of mid-America. 
Today there isn’t one left—oops! Beg pardon: there’s one which trav- A Rotarian’s son, “Admiral” Bobby Kirch- 
elled this Summer from Louisville, Kentucky, upriver to Lockport on dorfer, skippers Bo-Van down the Ohio. 
the Kentucky and back again with 89 of the handsomest and healthiest 
bunch of actors and actresses you ever saw. It consisted of a theater 
barge, a dormitory barge, and a pusher Diesel tug—and the youth of 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, with a show, Chuckles of 1953. The troupers 
were a teen-agers from Louisville high schools with their annual 
variety show; the showboat was a product of the fertile brain of Rotar- 
ian Charlie Vettiner, director of the Jefferson County (Louisville) Play 
ground and Recreation Board. 

\ cheery fellow who has made recreational history before, Charlie 
talked about the project in his Shively Rotary Club (and any place he 
could get an audience). The whole thing came together with the teen- 
agers paying their own passage money, and earning costs through ad- 

ions and sale of program advertising. So the whole show shoved 

\.M. of a Summer morning and arrived upriver 65 miles at Car- 

ton for the evening performance. Under way at 1 A.M., they arrived : : 
t Frankfort, capital of Kentucky, by 2:30 P.M the second day out and io ore pee ed wae 
of the State and other community leaders performs the eternal feminine chore. 


a 
gave a show for the Governo1 
Third day out they traversed four locks of the Kentucky River, then 
d around and went home in one day—with absolute fun and a 

experience under their belts. So that’s how it was— 


educative 


board, Rotary C!ub, townspeople, kids, pitched in together to 
ve something unique, worth while, and unforgettable Next year’s 
call for a show trip via plane to Havana, Cuba. 5 5 ( 4 \ 


\ 


| 


It's a show for all ages-and here it delights a Carrollton, Ky., audience. The show- i P e v 
boat, with all the entrancing magic of lights and pretty girls (inset), provides a memor- 5 
able adventure both for young and old “out front” and for 89 high-school students onstage. ’ i 
j \ \ a 
' 
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Neuss! peaking of 


Americana in documents, biography, 


and fiction ready for the new school year. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


’'M ONE of a very large number of 
readers—mainly masculine, | suppose 


who enjoy action-packed stories of ranch 


and mountain and Indians and stage 


coaches, provided only that they are 
reasonably credible and moderately we 
told. 
comes along a “western” with 
which there 

tension and drive of the usu: uti 


there 


Just once in a blue moon 
ence: one in 


plus characters that realiy live and 
aginative that 
membering. Walter Van Tilburg ¢ 
The O«-Bow Incident was suc} 
Jack Schaefer's The Big Range 
other. 

“Jeremy Rodock ... W 


vyortn 


experience 


in many ways and not ju 
making size.” You've rea 


tences and you know you've 
writer who can make you see and 
bool Phat 


about the people in his 


true of a wide range of kinds and condi 
tions in The Big Range: Sergeant Houch 
and Elvie Burdette; “General” Pingley 
the incurable Confederate; and Coote 
James, the eventually converted woman 


hater. Imaginative insight and craft 
man's skill are both essential if a writer 
is to do what Jack Schaefer 


his characters. Thorough study of West 


does with 
ern history is essential if these charac 
ters are to live and move in a believable 
framework of scenery and social rela 
tions. Jack Schaefer gives testimony to 
ing of West 
the North 


the special merit of the te 

ern history in Frontiers of 
west, by Harold E 
pages have solid grounding on such sub 
books of 


The combination of 


Brigg Schaefet 


stantial factual history a 
Briggs’. 
background and living people makes, in 
the best of the stories in The Big Range, 
fiction of a very high order of literary 
merit, with no less of the usual appea 
of the “western.” 
a * * 


authentl 


Stories of positive literary merit and 
lasting interest that are based on com- 
petitive sports are so few and far be 
tween that one big book could hold them 
all. The Argosy Book of Sports Stories, 
edited by Rogers Terrill, contains few if 


38 


iny of these sports “greats,” but it is an 


enjoyable collection of much better than 


ports stories with a very wide 


iveraye 


range of material: indeed, one of the 


editorial purposes seems to have been 


to include at least one story for every 


mportant sport. There’s a 


generou 
measure of recreational reading in this 
collection 


this article reaches reading Rod- 


another U.S.A, baseball season 


drawing toward an end New 


record and new incident wi have 


been added to the history of the 


guime 
Baseball history admirably recounted 1 


the ibstance of Robert Smith's Heroes 


> 


of Baseball, a volume which I’ve been 


reading with much pleasure. It is made 


ip of concise biographical sketches of 


than 30 men who made substan 


more 


tial and in some cases decisive contribu 


tion to the haping of the baseball! 
Wright to Con 


Charles 


tradition 
nic Mack, 


Robinson. 
a oF e 


from George 


Comiskey to 


from 


Jackie 


rhe season brings with it, too, school 


days again. I could wish that every 


high-school library could be prepared 
for the opening day with an appropriate 
number of copies of Basic American 
Documents, edited by George B. de Hus- 
zar, Henry W. Littlefield, and Arthur 
W Littlefield I could wish, too, that 
every college student in political science 
or American history could have a copy 
and | recommend it warm- 


of this book 


y for the private library. It’s a collec 


tion, inexpensive but pleasing in form, 
of more than 100 of the most important 
documents relevant to the history of the 
United States and the development of 
from the Mayflowe7 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


than 50 of the documents are pre 


its institutions, 
compact 
More 
ented in their entirety. The others are 
concisely summarized. 

American Humor, by Constance 
Rourke, and Studies in Classic American 
[ ‘terature, by D. H. Lawrence, are two 
admirable selections in another new se- 
ries of inexpensive books, the “Anchor 


Books” published by Doubleday. The 


plan in this case 1} provide reprints 


of first-rate books of both fiction and 
nonfiction, of which no other inexpen- 
sive reprint exists; in many cases, the 
book is Better 


selections could hardly have been made 


wholly out of print. 
than the two I have noted. 

jmerican Humor 
beautifully 
beyond the 


Constance Rourke’s 
is a Classic in it field, a 
written book which reachne 
ideas of hu- 


development of American 


mor and the work of American humor- 
ists to a study of the national character 
itself. The Studies of D. H. 


are uneven, 


Lawrence 


sometimes fragmentary, 


but often profound in insight and bril- 


liant in expression. There’s a_ real 


service to be performed, emphatically, 


by a series of such reprints as these. 


“The animating and dominant prin- 


ciple Jefferson’s philosophy was a 


jealou of governmental power, It mat- 


tered not in whom it placed.” 


wre 
Wad 


These words of Dr. Caleb Perry Patter- 
on, in The Constitutional Principles of 
Thoma 


an aspect of Jefferson’s thought which 


Jefferson, summarize crisply 


has powerful appeal for many of us to 


aay Dy Patterson's book is compara 


tively brief, definitely we written and 
readable, and unquestionably authorita- 
tive. In such chapters as “Jefferson the 
Mak- 


Patterson 


Lawyer” and “Jefferson and the 


ing of Our Constitution,” Dr. 


tudies the origin and early develop- 


ment of Jefferson political ideas. In 
chapters at the end of the book on “The 
Founder of Free Public Education” and 
“The Freedom of the 
Mind” he 


Jefferson's contribution, It’s a 


Champion of 


discusse major special as- 
pects of 
fine plece of work. 

Mosr of the “private and personal” 
studies of great men in the field of re- 
cent biography have been “debunking” 
books, aimed primarily at the explosion 
of myths and the smashing of illusions. 
Man: 


Washington As a Human Being 


Howard Swiggett’s The Great 
George 
has a far more worthy purpose. “I sent 
a letter to 50 adults, all of whom I 


regarded as more than ordinarily well 
“asking what 
Wash- 


ques- 


read,” tells us, 
they 


ington.” The 


Swiggett 
would like to know about 
answers included 
tions about Washington’s personal life 


was he penurious? Did he drink and 


what? Did he smoke? There were ques- 
tions about Washington's methods as a 
military commander and such matters 


as counteresplonage measures; ques- 
tions about his treatment of Randolph, 
Lafayette, Lee; questions about his atti- 
tude toward the establishment of a mon- 
archy. These questions, and others that 
bear on Washington as a human being, 
Swigett has undertaken to answer in a 
narrative of Washington’s actual con- 
duct, a taut narrative 


that begins with Washington's assump- 


and sustained 
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Continental 
Army and ends with his death. Whether 
the reader knows, at the start, much or 


tion of command of the 


little about Washington, he will find 
here much to interest, entertain, and in- 
form him. 

The Stamp Act Cri Prologue to 
Revolution, by Edmund S. and Helen 
M. Morgan, is a truly fine study of an 
important phase of the history of the 


passage of what became the United 


States from colonial status to independ- 
ence rhe materials of intense drama, 
overtones of both comedy and 
ly, are abundantly present in the 
of the attempts of colonial author- 
o enforce (or to avoid enforcing) 
Stamp Act regulations of the Brit- 
Parliament The authors of this 
book have made full use of this ma- 
terial, achieving a lively and absorbing 
narrative of events and _ personalities, 
in any degree sacrificing the 
and perspective desirable in the 
ing of history. Their work deserves 
positive commendation 
An incident in itself trivial except to 
those immediately concerned, but one 
destined to have far-reaching historical 
influence, was that which is first fully 
Vutiny The Revolt 
hooner Amistad, by William 
In 1839 a 


ippeared along the 


narrated in Slave 


trangely rigged 
shores of 
and Long Island. It proved 
chooner Amistad, which had 
d in the Cuban slave trade. 

fresh from Africa had 
eized the schooner, attempt- 
back to Africa. When they 
tead the coast of the United 


< and speaking only unknown 


Cinque, leader of a 
crew of mutinous Ne- 
groes, is a central fig- 
ure in William A. 
Owens’ new book, en- 
titled Slave Mutiny. 
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Negro dialects, they were put into jail. 

There ensued a tremendous iegal bat- 
tle, between the abolitionists and their 
sympathizers, who held that the Ne- 
groes should be set free and returned to 
Africa, and those who regarded them 
as property of their Cuban masters, to 
be returned like any other property. I 
first encountered the story of this inci- 
dent when I read Muriel Rukeyser’s 
fine biography of the great Yale scien- 
tist Josiah Willard Gibbs some years 
ago: it was Gibbs whose persistent re- 
searches finally found an _ interpreter 
for the Negroes, so that they could 
speak for themselves. The present much 
fuller rendering of the strange and dra- 
matic narrative suffers somewhat, in 
my judgment, from the obvious parti- 
sanship of the author. A slight impedi- 
ment this, however, to the reader's 
enjoyment and appreciation of the re- 
sults of his patient and fruitful study of 
the records and his effective recreation 
of the whole body of remarkable and 
fateful action: fateful, for this contro- 
versy added potent fuel to the rising 
fire of the “irrepressible conflict” over 
slavery that was to divide the nation. 

* * a 

Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Big Range, Jack Schaefer (Ballantine, 
35 cents; Houghton Mifflin, $2) The Argosy 
Book of Sports Stories, edited by Rogers 
Terrill (Barnes, $3) Heroes of Baseball 
Robert Smith (World, $2.50) Basic Amer 
ican Documents, edited by George B. de 
Huszar and others (Littlefield, Adams & Co 
Ames, lowa, $1.50) imerican Humor, Con 
stance Rourke (Doubleday, 75 cents) 
Studies in Classi¢ finerican Literature, D 
H. Lawrence (Doubleday, 65 cents).—T/« 
Constitutional Principles of Thomas Jeffery 
son, Caleb Perry Patterson (University of 
Texas Press, $4) The Great Man, Howard 
Swiggett (Doubleday, $5) The Stamp Act 
Crisis, Edmund 8. and Helen M. Morgan 


(University of North Carolina Press, $6) 
Slave Mutiny, Wm. A. Owens (John Day, $4) 
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Shopping with my 3-year-old nephew 
was proving difficult. Each time | tried 
to take his hand, he pulled away indig- 
nantly, protesting, "Me can cross the 
street all by myself!’ Then an inspira- 
tion flashed. “But you don't understand,” 
| explained. "I'm afraid to cross the 
street unless you're holding my hand." 
t worked beautifully. 

—Carolyn White, Jackson, Miss. 


-) 
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Sometimes you can change a person's 
reputation by giving him a new one to 
live up to. In an ordnance plant during 
World War Il we had a supervisor who 
was completely disagreeable. When op- 
portunity offered, | complimented him on 
his friendliness, kindness, and understand 
ing. With wonder in his eyes he looked 
to see if there was sincerity in mine. 
There must have been sufficient for al- 
most at once he began to live up to that 
new reputation. In due time the old one 
was completely absorbed in the new. 

—C. B. Feagan, Maben. Ala. 


Pride goeth before many a sale. For 
three years my jeweler friend Willis dis- 
played a costly silver set of raised grape 
design in his window. It didn't move. 
Then he put it in a special showcase. 
Still it remained. Then he cut the price. 
No sale. Finally his father, on a visit, 
advised: "Polish that silver. Wrap each 
piece separately and lock them in your 
safe in the vault. When a customer 
comes in who is able to pay for it and 
who asks to see a special pattern, proudly 
take him into the vault, partly close the 
door, unlock your safe, and show the set 
to him piece by piece.” 

Willis sold the whole set to the first 
such customer, 

—Rotarian Van Chandler, Kingsville, Tex. 


Let's have your story if it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—fds 











Happiness 


ranging from shy little smiles to full-hearted laughter 


is seen here as 125 


cartons of clothing arrive at the Daihan Orphanage in Seoul, Korea, from the Rotary Club 


of Frankfort, Ind, Seated in foreground and holding a pert Korean lass is Lieutenant Har- 


old J. Compton, a Frankfort Rotarian, whose letter home started the Club's campaign, 


_t 


In her new white dress 


she put it on the 
moment she got it--this chubby Korean 
girl sings a song for Lieutenant Compton. 
It’s her way of saying, “Thanks to all.” 


Peeking into a partly opened carton from 
Frankfort, two Korean “small fry” release 
some of their pent-up eagerness to see 
what their American friends sent to them. 


Stacked more than six feet high are some 125 boxes of clothing, weighing 5,000 pounds, 
that the Frankfort Rotary Club collected and shipped to Korea at a cost of $500. Here 
Rotarians Ross Alter (left) and Paul Sertain are labelling the cartons for shipment. 
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They carried clothing, warmth, 


D ARK-HAIRED Joung Won and fair- 
skinned Ernst, like hundreds of other 
children in Korea and West Germany, 
don't have many clothes. All they have, 
in fact, is what they’re wearing. But 
things are a little better for them now. 
Some their plight 
and decided to help. 


totarians heard of 


For many Clubs, the desperate need 
of these children for clothing—under- 

ar, socks, diapers, and other items— 
came through Rotary channels. To the 
Central Office in Chicago had come ap- 
peals for aid to refugees in West Berlin 
from the Mayor of Berlin and from the 
International Rescue Committee headed 
by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. For the 
il! clothed of Korea, an appeal had been 
received from a Civil assistance officer 
in Seoul. These urgent requests were 
passed on to Rotary Clubs. What fol- 
lowed in many Rotary communities is 
told in photos and text on these pages. 

Not all Rotary relief help sprang 
from these appeals, however. In Frank- 
fort, Indiana, the Rotary Club’s “Cloth- 
ing for Korean Children” campaign 
began with a letter written by First 
Lieutenant Harold J. Compton, a U. S. 
Army medical officer in Korea—and a 
Frankfort Rotarian—to the folks back 
home. Korea's children, he told them, 
were “in dire need of all the clothing 
they can obtain.” Then he asked if 
his Rotary Club could help them. The 
answer, as given by Rawlings V. Ran- 
som, 1952-53 Club President, his fellow 
Rotarians, and the people of Frankfort, 
is portrayed pictorially on this page. 

jack home in Indiana between mill- 
tary assignments, Lieutenant Compton 
later thanked all who helped, and said, 
“It was a great feeling to see those kids 
getting all that clothing because they 
really needed it. It was undoubtedly 
more clothing than any had even seen 
before.” 

\ letter from a member in the armed 


Lieutenant General 1. D. White, honorary 
Junction City, Kans., Rotarian, passes out 
clothes fellow Rotarians sent to Korea. 
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BOXES 


and friendship to the needy. 


services in Korea also started the cloth- 
ing drive sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Junction City, Kansas. It came from 
Lieutenant General I. D. White, U. S. 
Army Corps commander, and it resulted , 
in 1,000 pounds of new and used cloth- for free Berlin 
ing being sent to Korean needy. . Refugees 
To West Berlin, where refugees have - nofect of 

been arriving daily from the eastern tia Greater Miam Rotary Chibs 
sector and thus taxing the city’s ability a 
to feed and clothe them, other Clubs 
have sent thousands of pounds of cloth- 
ing in response to the appeals made to 
Rotary. The Rotary Club of Ashland, 
Wisconsin, shipped more than 2,400 
pounds of wearable items to the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee in New 
York, New York, for transatlantic ship- 
ment to Germany, and the Rotary Club 


Photo: Miami Merald 
Cartons, cartons, everywhere—684 of them to be exact—all packed with 18,000 pounds of 
clothing for West Berlin refugees. The Rotary Club of Miami, Fla., spearheaded the 
of Greet Denil, Hansen, tevwantad Gnee — — with the help of the near-by Florida Clubs of Coral Gables, Miami Beach, 
2 : ‘ umi North Shore, South Miami, Miami Springs, Coconut Grove, and Bal Harbour. 
pounds. The campaign which was con 
ducted by the Deerfield-Northbrook, IIli- 
nois, Rotary Club produced boxes of 
clothing that weighed 363 pounds, and 
from Menomonie, Wisconsin, went boxes 
that cost the Rotary Club $350 to ship 
to New York. 

Other Clubs that sponsored a “West 
Berlin Clothing Campaign” and _ the 
weight of their shipments (if known) 
include Dover, Ohio (115); Louisville, 
Ohio (95); Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Lodi, Ohio; 
East Petersburg, Pennsylvania; Aurora, 
Illinois; and Michigan City, Indiana. 

“The response from Rotary Clubs 
throughout the country has been amaz- 
ing and wonderful,” says Admiral Byrd 
in a letter to Rotary Clubs thanking 
them for their help in relieving the 
need in West Berlin. Thus, to the dozen 
or so Clubs named in this report could 
undoubtedly be added several score 
more that responded to an appeal to 
help some youngsters—in two less for- 
tunate places of the world—to be hap- 


In Cushing, Okla., the Rotary Club’s campaign produced 2,700 pounds of coats, dresses, 
diapers, blankets, ‘and other clothing for West Berlin, It took 147 boxes to ship it all, 
and much of the packing job was done by this group of Rotarians and members’ wives. 


pier and more comfortable 
—~THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Headed for West Berlin are 2,000 pounds of 
clothing sent by the Springfield, Mass., 
Club Lee Schermerhorn signs invoices. 


Loaded and ready to go is the first truckload of clothing amassed by the Rotary Club of 
Moorestown, N. J., for West Berlin. To arouse community-wide action, printed appeals 
were distributed among townspeople. Here Moorestown Rotarians see the first load off. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


To Mary Molepo INPIETERSBURG, 
SOUTH AFRICA, all 


of South Africa 
knew and loved 


Nurse Mary Molepo, a colored woman 
who developed extraordinary nursing 
skill and who demonstrated great sym- 
pathy for the needy, the blind, and the 
aged, In hospitals in Piererspurc and 
Caretown, in clinics and welfare cen 
ters, she became known, as one PIETERS- 
BURG Rotarian put it, for “her wonderful 
selfless service among her fellow crea 
tures.” At age 43, Nurse Mary Molepo 
died and soon there was under way a 
community-wide movement to build a 
memorial in her name. As she had often 
expressed her wish for a center where 
social workers could meet and formulate 
plans for their activities, it was decided 
to erect the Nurse Mary Molepo Memo- 
rial Hall for that purpose. To facilitate 
the collection of funds for the hall, a 
civic committee appealed to the Rotary 
Club of PieTerspurG for assistance and 
the Club responded. Subscription lists 
were drawn up and Club members be 
gan directing the fund campaign, At 
the time the project was reported, 
£2,000 had been collected and plans 
had been drawn for a hall with seats for 
250 persons, 


Rotary Sign at At New York's Idle- 


World Crossroads wild International 
Airport, where air- 


planes bring in people from all over the 
world, is a glass-enclosed sign that tells 
a familiar story to all Rotarians who 
see it. Mounted on a large wooden shield 
inside the glass is a Rotary wheel, and 
hanging beneath it are nine smal! signs 
that give the time, date, and place of 
Rotary Club meetings within the metro 
politan area of New York City. Listed 
is information about the New York 
Clubs of RicHMOND HILL, STATEN ISLAND, 
QUEENS LorouGH, BRONX, JAMAICA, Brook 
LYN, ROCKAWAY, QUEENS VILLAGE, and 
New York City. For the Rotarian trav 
eller, it provides at a glance the infor- 
mation he needs to “make up” his 
Rotary attendance within the area. The 
sign is a joint endeavor of the nin 
Clubs listed, with each bearing a share 
of the cost proportionately 


Here's a Bright At the beginning of 
Page of History Rotary’s new fisca 


year, many Clubs re 
viewed their past records of service, 
then went on to make plans for the 
months ahead, Among those that did so 
was the Rotary Club of SLiprery Rock, 
Pa., and its survey of past accomplish 
ments recalled busy days and foretold 
busier ones. Funds had been raised to 
purchase dental equipment for a loca 
clinic, eyeglasses were provided fo 
children who needed them, and a com 
munity-wide blood-typing clinic had 
been sponsored to enable residents to 
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carry on their persons this valuable in- 
formation. Money had also been raised 
for the county crippled-children organ- 
ization and for the Boy Scout troop 
sponsored by the Club. All this—and 
more, too—was done while the Club 
conducted its regular rural-urban rela- 
tions program, helped to organize a 
Little League baseball team, and enter- 
tained members’ wives at a_ special 
“night” for them. 


Perth Airs Views TO a PeErtTH, Aus- 


on Labor Topic TRALIA, theater not 
long ago came town 


people to fill the auditorium for the 
local Rotary Club's lively forum on em- 
ployer-employee relations. The partici- 
pants were the head of the Australian 
Council of Employers’ Federations, vice 
president of the State Executive of the 
Australian Labor Party, a past president 
of the Federated Master Builders’ Asso 
ciation of Australia, and a trustee of the 
Australian Labor Party. Following each 
speaker's presentation of his views, a 
Club spokesman reported that numer- 
ous questions were “freely. put and as 
freely answered.” 


Footscray Puts a To take spastic chil- 
Car in Good Spot dren back and forth 
between their homes 
and a local educational center for them, 
Rotarians of Foorscray, AUSTRALIA, foi 
merly set aside part of each day fo! 
driving them in their cars. The chil- 
dren still go back and forth, but now 
they do so in a station wagon donated 
to the Spastic Children’s Society by the 
Club (see photo). To raise funds for the 
vehicle, each Club member coilected at 
least £15 to net a sum of £1,036. After 
the car was purchased £150 remained 
to establish a “petrol fund” for its oper- 
ation, In thanking the Club for the gift, 
the secretary of the Society said, “This 
alone is of great value, but of greate 
importance is that somebody cares.” 
Camps Get “Going to camp this 
a 


Some Rotary Help Summer? 
asked question in 


is an oft 


youthful circles these days, and the 
answer in thousands of cases is “Yes’ 
because of the Youth Service programs 
of Rotary Clubs. A good example—and 
a long-standing one—of this type of 
youth activity is that of the Rotary 
Club of JANESVILLE, Wis. It was back in 
1928 that the Club founded Camp Rot 
amer on the shores of a pond neat 
JANESVILLE. The first building that went 
up on the grounds was a main lodge, 
and since then many cabins and other 
facilities have been added. Recently the 
JANESVILLE Club marked the 25th year it 
I operated the camp, and a review of 
its quarter-century history brought these 
facts to light: To it each Summer have 
gone some 500 boys and girls, and to 


It’s chow time aboard the U.S.S. lowa 
docked at a Virginia naval shipyard, 
and these Rotarians of Suffolk, Va., 
sample the grilled frankfurters served 
the Rotary Club in the ship’s mess. 
It's a high light of a shipyard tour. 


age? , 


“Here are the keys,” says Ashby A.W, 
Hooper, 1952-53 President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Footscray, Australia, at 
the presentation of a station wagon by 
the Club to a local society for spastic 
children. For more details, see item. 


Photo: Kitchener-Waterloo Record 


The giant-sized check changing hands 
is for $10,000, part payment on a $35,- 
000 donation the Rotary Club of Kitch- 
ener-W aterloo, Ont., Canada, is giving 
a local hospital. R. K. Ellis (left), 
1952-53 Club President, hands it to Ro- 
tarian C, N. Weber. hospital official. 


In this double-check ceremony—each 
for $184--the Rotary Club of Bryan, 
Tex., presents funds to two school li- 
braries. The check awarders in middle 


are W.H. Ritchey and E. P. Humbert. 
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provide this outdoor fun has cost the 
Club about $2,000 a year. To meet this 
expense the Rotary Club has sponsored T k p f KK di 
re the past 12 years an wo horse a e a age rom ROX e 
show that has netted a total of $24,000. 
Though they do not maintain camps, 
many Clubs do make it possibie for 
youngsters to have a camp vacation. For 
example, the Rotary Club of HEIGHTS of 
GREATER CLEVELAND, OHIO, is sending a 
high-school boy to a Michigan camp this 
Summer for a two-week period. ‘ 
The Rotary Club of SALEM, OrReG., has 
made arrangements to send four chil- 
dren of needy familie to camp. ... 
This month eight Mexican Girl Scouts 
are to be entertained at a camp by other 
Girl Scouts of CoLUMBus, Ono, and a 
portion of the expenses for this inter- 
national youth meeting have been met 
by the CoLumMBus Rotary Club. ... At 
a Camp Fire Girls camp near WoobvILLe, In THEIR large recreation room, Next came drugstore-type booths, 
Tex., new buildings are being erected with its juke box spinning out the benches, ping-pong tables, and the 


At a Tennessee school for boys and 
girls with a handicap that in no way 
lessens their liveliness, a Rotary Club 
has provided the means for leisure- 
time fun. It's another example of youth 
work in Rotary for some youngsters 
who need a helping hand, and in it 
there might be an idea for your Club. 


ana ¢ 

partly because of the interest the Ro- dents of a Knoxville, Tenn., school “snack bar’ was set up, complete 

tary Club of BEAUMONT, TeExX., has in the dance smoothly around the floor with refrigerator, stove, and other 

camp. Last year it donated $625 to a though they can’t hear a note being equipment, It has al! added up to fun 

camp building fund, and this year it played. Their school is the Tennessee for some appreciative boys and girls 
provided an additional $1,800, School for the Deaf, and they dance whose world is a silent one 

in rhythm with the music by the vi- But the Knoxville Club didn’t stop 

High Bids Level For three days the brations they feel from the floor. there. In addition, it has established 

Ground for Park /'*®') bidding went That they have the facilities for an annual award for the student 

on at the sale and dancing—and other healthful recre “whose influence has most promoted 

auction sponsored by the Rotary Club ation—is a Rotary story that began the welfare of the schoo! during the 

of Jounstown, N. Y. When it was all many years ago. year.” It has bought uniforms for the 

over—and bidders had bought such It was to help the school’s Boy school’s cheer leaders, and also pro- 

items as used cars, pedigreed calves, Scout troop that the Knoxville Ro vides opportunities for students to 

and antiques—the Club had tary Club began its first work there. earn money for an annual trip made 

money to finance its new Com It contributed to troop funds, sup- by seniors to Washington, D, C. And 

Service project: the building of plied material for a cabin, and helped each Summer brings a Rotary picnic 

park. Soon bulldozers roared out make possible more camping trips — on the school grounds—an event that 

and overnight hikes. Recently the cements ties of friendship between 


the park site, levelling the ground 
prep rthe andscz . ’ 
preparation for further landscape Club saw the need for a place at the students and Club members and their 


ope tion At the time the work was 
reported, it was thought that the park 
would be ready for use about mid-Sum 
me 


| ones repaired this Summer latest in popular songs, some stu- juke box. In an adjoining room a 


school where students of high-school families. 
age could go just to have fun and In these ways does the Knoxville 
relax. It decided to undertake the Club—like many another Rotary Club 
job, and work soon got under way. in lands around the world—help 
Nyack Host to A radio network A new coat of paint, attractive some young people to lead healthier, 
show that travels drapes, and improved lighting trans- happier lives as they prepare to take 
Network Show from city to city is formed the area chosen into a pleas on someday the full responsibilities 
the popular “Town Hal! Meeting of the ant room for teen-age recreation. that go with adult citizenship 
Ail ind not long ago it came to NYACK, 
N. ¥ nder the co-sponsorship of the 
Rotary Club and the Nyack branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women The two sponsoring groups 


Greenfield Recorder-Garette 


Piled ceiling high here is clothing 
collected by the Rotary Club of Turn- 
ers Falls, Mass., for the needy refugees 
in West Berlin, Germany. It’s a 500- 
pound shipment, and two of the many 
Rotarians who helped make it possible In their Rotary Recreation Room for dancing, ping pong, and all-round good 


are Eugene Koch (left) and Harry times, these deaf students have fun and the Knoxville Club has their thanks. 
Warren. For news of other Rotary ship- 


ments to West Berlin, see page 4. 
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Up goes playground equipment at an orphanage in Camden, Australia, as local Rotar- 


ians flex muscles at digging jobs and other tasks. 
radios, Club funds for the playground project were lou 


which 


ubject 


sold tickets to the broadcast, 
featured a discussion of the 
“Are U. S. Immigration Laws Too Re 
strictive?” The Nyack Club used it 
portion of the proceeds to increase it 
student-loan fund. 
25th Year for September is silver 
Ten More Clubs anniversa monti 
for ten more Rotary 


Clubs. Congratulations to them! The 
are: Spruce Pine, N. C.; Catonsville 
Md.; Hallettsville, Tex.; Wilber, Neb 
Smethwick, England; Sale, Australia; 
Fremantle, Australia; Flat Rock, Micl 
Baytown, Tex.; Enfield, England 

When the Rotary Club of DaLuia 
TeEx., recently celebrated its 42d anni 
versary—it was the 39th Club organ 
ized—six of its charter member ti 
active in the Club were specially hon 
ored, The occasion received communi! 
wide notice through the publication of 
front-page stories about it in a loca 
newspaper. 

The 30th anniversary of the 
Club of INGLEWoop, CAL 
the pearl anniversary—was celebrated 
at an evening gathering for which an 
attractive program was printed with a 
felt-finished cover. Hidden underneath 
a swatch of cotton on the front cove 
was a pearl set in the center of the Ro 
tary wheel, Among those honored at the 
meeting were several still active char 
ter members. 

A high light of the recent 
versary celebration of the Rotary Club 
of Ristna Sun, IND., was the presenta- 
tion of a playlet that recalled the early 
history of the Club and its accomplish 
ments through the years. A decorative 

and edible—touch was a_ beautiful 


birthday cake appropriately lettered 


Rotar’ 


often called 


Oth-anni 


Rotary's program of 
service usually finds 
Clubs planning their 
activities ahead—except when disasters 
strike and speedy relief measures are 
required. Thus did the Rotary Club of 
Twinsburc, Onto, act quickly when tor- 
nadoes wrought havoc in the U. S. Mid 
west not long ago. Its neighboring city 
of CLEVELAND was caught in the gale’s 
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A Roundup of 
Disaster Relief 


ifter equipping a hospital with 
so members did the work. 


_ghtPY Wag, 
—_ © 
SERVICE ABOVE SELF 


as Peres aeae« 


In the doorway of the new Rotary ward 
at a leprosy home in Tuticorin, India, 
stand local Rotarians whose contribu- 
tions helped to make the ward possible. 
Standing in the center holding a cane 
is Sri. C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Min- 
ister of Madras, who opened the ad- 
dition to the home. At the Chief Min- 
ister’s right is P. Muthukumarasami., 
1952.53 President of the Tuticorin Club. 


path, and TWINsspurG immediately sent 
$100 to the Red Cross Disaster Fund 
there. . . . In Massachusetts, where 
tornadoes also whipped through wide 
areas, the Rotary Club of Worcester, 
Mass., was the recipient of $2,642 from 
24 Clubs in New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Quebec, Canada. The 
WorcEsTER Club itself contributed $3,000 
to the State Disaster Relief Fund. 
Reported in earlier issues in this de 
partments pages was aid to victims of 
the North Sea fiood in England and the 
Low Countries. New reports of emer- 
gency relief for that disaster sti con 
tinue to reach Rotary’s Central Office in 
Cuicaco, Ii The Australian 
Clubs in District 32, led by 1952-53 Di 
trict Governor Moufarrige, of 
MUDGEE, AUSTRALIA, donated £1,117 to 
be divided equally among flood victim 
in England and The Netherlands 
The Rotary Club of New York, N. \ 
sent $375 to the Rotary Club of Lonpon, 
I-NGLAND, to be used for flood relief, and 
also sent an equal amount to the Rotary 
Club of Goes, THE NETHERLANDs. Replic 
of gratitude were received from both 
Clubs . The Rotary Club of JACKSON 
VILLE, F'LA., also speedily geared itself to 
aid flood sufferers 
President at that time immediately ap- 
pointed a Committee to collect clothing 
and bedding for shipment to the Rotary 
Club of ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDs 
Two days after the Committee's first 
meeting, a box of urgently needed items 


Rotary 


: co 
George 


in Europe. The Club’ 


weighing 750 pounds was packed and 
flown to New York for 
passage aboard the S. S. Southstar. The 


transatiantk 


steamship line tran ported the box free 
of charge \ few days after the first 
shipment, the JACKSONVILLE Club had 
160 pounds of 
clothing and bedding that soon was en 


collected an additional 


route to RorrerbaAM. To hurry the col- 
lection campaign, the Club appealed to 
their help—and 
they swiftly responded. 


membe! wives for 


Clinton Musical Nearly two decade 


Clicks Again! of producing a mu- 
sical show in CLIN 


ron, Mo., has proved to the Rotary Club 
there that Clintonians like fancy danc- 
ing, harmonious singing, and jokes with 


Photo: Norman 


Plowing his field is 14-year-old Lamar 


the 1952 champion corn grower in the U. 
For his achievement he received a gold medal 


214 bushels on a measured acre. 


Ratliff, a Mississippi farm boy declared 
S. by Breeder's Gazette. His yield was 


award at a meeting of the Booneville, Miss., Rotary Club attended by his parents. 
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lavor. Recently the 19th annual 
a as presented for three con- 
ve nights to capacity audiences of 
1,000 at each show. Called African Sa- 
fari, the production featured a 60-voice 
choru an orchestra, rapid-fire gags, 
and some costumes so unusual they had 
to be pecially made for the occasion. 
The Club presents the entertainment to 
aise funds for its youth program, which 
include sponsoring a Boy Scout troop, 
a Cub Scout den, and Camp Fire groups, 
and giving aid to crippled children. The 
proceeds also are used to operate the 
Rotary Youth Building where teen-age 
organizations hold many meetings. For 
a these youth activities the recent 
how netted more than $2,000, but a lot 
of hard work preceded the perform- 
ance ix weeks of it, in fact. 


Atlanta Sends In 1951 the Rotary 


Students Overseas “ a. See | eapigs | berm 
Ga., began an Inter- While flood waters rose during the recent North Sea disaster in England and the 
national Service project aimed at fur- Low Countries, a Rotary Club was born in Zierikzee, The Netherlands. This aerial 
thering a broader understanding of photo shows the town church on high ground with cattle quartered on it for safety. 
other yuntries among college students. 
o, the Club decided to send 
ibroad each Summer one or more stu- 


dents at Georgia Institute of Technol- 


The first year one “Tech” student 
to Europe, and the second year 
udents were chosen for a Euro- 
ojourn, For 1953, the ATLANTA 

umed part of the expense of 
y five young Georgia Tech men to 
with each of the students plan- 
own itinerary and making his 
ravel arrangement The Rotary 
ade all plans for the travellers to 
the homes of European Rotari- 


ile abroad. 


Rotary World Rotary has entered 
Gains 34 Clubs 34 more communl- 


ties in many parts of 

world since last month’s listing of 
Clubs. They are (with their spon- 

n parentheses): Santa Rosa (La 

’az), Uruguay; Colonia Suiza (Ro- 
ario), Uruguay; Cruz das Almas (Ca- 
choeira-Sao Felix), Brazil; Tostado 
(San Cristobal), Argentina; Broadstairs, 
England; Celle (Hanover), Germany; 
Ndola (Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia), , we 


Northern thodesia; Strand (Stellen- . eT " . + 


“Dance, gypsy. dance!” is the theme here— but these gayly costumed maids are 
Juneau, Alaska, Rotarians shaking their tambourines during a number on the Club's 
annual variety show. It raised $1,400 for the building program of a local hospital. 


bosch), Union of South Africa; Bowen ° . wi 
(Mackay), Australia; Tsushima (Ichi- ) P 
nomiya), Japan; Stanthor pe (War- | 5 d BUILD BETTER BUSINESS RELATIONS / 7 a, 
\ Australia; Hitachi (Tokyo and , oe ae 

Japan; Kisarazu (Chiba), Japan; - +3 

na (Jujuy), Argentina; Elverum 

r), Norway; Rotterdam-Noord 

dam), Netherlands; Taira (Kori- 

id Tokyo), Japan; Karnal (Am- 

idia; Biloela (Monto), Australia; 


1umu (Levin), New Zealand; Will it builg 
iH it build 


(Kyoto), Japan; Pescara orn ce Sane GOoopwii? wil it & = meveret stl 
Italy; Foix (Toulouse), BEmericiaL? coerewt pase ‘oes 
Marstal (Svendborg and Rud- 
Denmark; Valréas (Avignon), ROTARY CluB 
Jjethnal Green, England: Ba- a ’ 
ch and Aarau), Switzerland; re TISH. 1 y AC 
ma (Shimonoseki), Japan; Cas- 
(Hayward), Calif.; Sanger 
Spring Branch (Hous- 
Tex.: Metairie (New Or- 
Northwest Waco (Waco), A sign pointing toward better business relations is this attractive “Four-Way Test” 
igan Center (Jackson), Mich. poster erected by the Rotary Club of Bessemer, Ala., at a busy street intersection. 
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‘GRIESE’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Fottow.vr. Recall CLirvon M. Beaty? 
You should, for you've read in these 
columns (THE RoTarian for May, 1953) 
that he gave 27 pints of blood to the 
Red Cross blood bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif., the city in which he holds mem 
bership in Rotary. This is to bring you 
up to date: make that 27 a large 28. To 
encourage his fellows to that 
others might have a better chance to 
live, he offered to contribute one dol 
lar to his Club’s Youth Services Fund 
for each Los Angeles Rotarian who gave 
a pint of blood during a two-week period 
a month or so back. 


share 


Bowler Plus. Among the men who find 
opportunity for wider fellowship on one 
of the teams that comprise the Detroit, 
Mich., Rotary League is CLAre S. Jacoss. 
He “rolls a good ball,” his 
point out. But doing things we 
wise is not exactly an unusual expe 
rience for ROTARIAN JACOBS Let turn 
to the record, It that he 
once held the record for the 
indoor pole vault, which he retained for 
several years. In 1904, in St. Louis 
Mo., he placed first in the junior event 
In 1908 at the Olympic Games in Lon 
don, England, he placed third. He also 
held the world’s iceboat championship 
for a number of years and held a world’s 
record of 124 miles an hour, with an un 
official record of 144 miles an hour In 
the Mackinaw Race held a year ago his 
sailing boat placed seventh. See what 
we mean? 


teammates 


ports- 


says there 


world's 


Historian. EXxrset WALLEY likes to col- 
lect things—that is, if (1) they are of 
historical significance and if (2) they 
have to do with the past of his Rotary 
Club—Fort Wayne, Ind. If RovTartan 
WALLEY was hard to find in his off mo 
ments a number of month 
busy researching. Recently he 
proof of his activity when he pre 
to his Club a large scrapbook contain 


ago, he wa 


supplic ad 
ented 


“Ss 
: ii 
\S neat, 
‘ 
' 


\ 


Fifty years wedded are Dr. and Mrs 
1. O. Scharff, of McAllen, Tex 
ian Scharff is an osteopathic physician, 
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Rotar- 


ing the high lights of Rotary in Fort 
Wayne over the past 38 years. Not only 
were memories dusted off, but he 
brought to light facts and figures few 
of his fellows realized existed. As with 
all works of this kind, there were, ac- 
cording to a Club spokesman, “some 
well-preserved skeletons.” 


Presidential Item. Just as it has for 
another beginning of a Rotary 
year, July 1 saw new men take over the 
Presidential helm in some 7,800 Rotary 
And as usual, the occa- 
sion made news, special news, in many 
In Susanville, Calif., for exam 
ple, DonaLp P. Capy became the third 
Capys to head the local 
His grandfather and fath 
er had both wielded the gavel at the 
head table in earlier years... . In 
Bonne Terre, Mo,., CHARLES H, CHANDLER 
became the first 
dent in local Rotary history His late 
father headed the Club in 1924 
When Russett. C. JONES, JR., came 


many 


communities, 
a Club 


generation of 
Rotary Club. 


econd-generation Presi- 


Photo: News-Tribune 


King for a day is John Bruening as he 
starts his 28th year of perfect attend- 
ance in the Peru, Ill, Rotary Club. 
Club Secretary Jack Alger places the 
crown, “King” Bruening has led sing- 
ing in his Club for more than a decade. 


Rotary the day he was to be installed 
i President of the Rotary Club of 
Spring City-Royersford, Pa., he little ex- 
pected the awaited him. 
lor present on this important day in 
RusseELL Jones’ life was a former Ro 
arian—the man who had 
charter President of the Club 27 vears 
own father, Russert C 
The surprise package was ar 
by one of PRESIDEN’ 
ioughtful fellows. His name 
SCHINDLER 


surprise that 


served as 
before his 


JONES’ 
ROBERT 


Memory. When a Rotary District Gov 
rnor puts down his travelling bag in 
hallway for the last time at 


home 
end of “his year,” he does so with a 
of memories: of Clubs visited, of 
gathered on countless 


heard storie of 


piration 
as he men 


doing-thing 


ision 
3, Of speeches made and en- 
agement given, of new communitie 
which he has helped introduce Ro 

And to the list 
“unusual,” as has 
Lou III, of Morrilton, Ark 


would add 
PHILLIP 


each 


least one 


A day that lives in memory (see item), 


Governor of Rotary’s 201st District. It 
was the time he made his official visit to 
the Rotary Club of Magnolia, Ark. It so 
happened that the visit coincided with 
the celebration of the Columbia Coun- 
ty Centennial. “I don’t think any Club 
has ever had so much beauty imposed 
recalls PHIL, for 
program were Miss America, 
LANGLEY (at PHIL’s right in 
Columbia County, WANDA 
KEITH (standing left); Miss Arkansas, 
SONNIE Nicsic; and Miss Magnolia, WyYN- 
ELLE Porter. Introducing the young la- 
dies to the audience Roperr W. 
Evans, Helena, Ark., Rotarian, who an- 
“emcees” the Miss America con- 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


upon it at one time,” 
on the 
NEVA JANE 
photo) ; Miss 


Was 


nually 
test in 


Solo. Epwarp M. Conant has learned 
much in his 40 years of membership in 
the Rotary Club of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He has, you see, filled all official and 
Committee posts in his Club, was a Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International 
in 1937-38. Though a man who has al- 
ways worked well with others, when he 
the Rotary Club of Minneapo- 
job: he is the 
head table, acting 
Program Chair- 


addresses 
lis he likes to do a “solo” 
only occupant of the 
President, as 
master of ceremonies, and as 
peaker. In his fourfold capacity 
he presents his other selves in turn, 
tOTARIAN CONANT Was 90 the other day, 
and on the anniversary of his birth his 
fellows listened to him speak on “Ninety 
Years Through My Rear-Vision Mirror.” 
Yes, he did a “solo” job then too. 


as Club 
man, a 


guest 


Linked. That pair of cuff links which 
GrorGE HUGHES, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, is 
wearing these days makes for quite a 
story. He's not had them long, but the 
act which brought them to him was in- 
mber, 1942, 
PAUL KINGHORN 


ub’s annual party for crippled 


when he ca 
into his 


itiated in Dece 
ried 3-year-old 
Rotary C 
lad’s dad, a constable, wa 
with the 


oO GEORGI 


children, The 

Royal Cana- 
HUGHES, a po 
decided then and there that 
given 


erving oversea 
dian Dragoons, 
ice officer, 
his charge for that day should be 
the best possible treatment for the mild 
form of club feet 
Arrangements 


which he 
made for 


with 
were 


was 


born. 
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medical care; specia shoes were built 
for him. Each year he attended the Ro- 
tary Club party; each saw an improve- 
ment in his condition. Now, 11 years 
later, Paut KINGHORN can walk, run, 
skate, and play hockey like any other 
lad. But he hasn't forgotten that kind 
people made all this activity possible. 
At a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Niagara Falls he was once again the 
guest of Deputy CHier GEORGE HUGHES. 
Tucked in his pocket were two items 
a check for $25 made out to the Easter 
Seal Sale; the other a pair of cuff links 
for ROTARIAN HUGHES, accompanied by a 
note: “I’m in a very thankful mood— 
and want to show my gratitude.” Work 
on a newspaper route provided the 
money for the gifts. 


Rotarian Honors. Macalester College, 
in Minnesota, has honored T. Ross Pap- 
EN, of Pasadena, Calif., with a degree of 
doctor of divinity. HeNryY J. SMITH, 
of Arlington, Va., has been inducted as 
president of the Virginia Heart Associa- 
tion . . JAMES H. Norritt, Lord Mayor 

selfast, Northern Ireland, has_ re- 
da knighthood. He is a Past Dis- 
Representative of Rotary Interna- 
. The Queen of The Nether- 

has conferred the honor of Cheval- 

the Order of Orange-Nassau on 


To J. H. Mitchell, Oliver, B. C., Can- 
ada, Rotarian, goes the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce “Good Citizen 
Trophy for 1953.” Being recognized 
are his contribution to Scouting and 
his service asa police e-court magistrate, 


D. L. STRELLETT, of Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong. On his fellow Rotarians Kwok 
CHAN and Gorvon KiInG the Queen of 
England has conferred the Order of the 
British Empire. ... An honorary degree 
of doctor of laws has been conferred on 
Victor A. KLotz, of Coffeyville, Kans., by 
Baker University. ... President of the 
All-India Radio Merchants Association 
for 1953 is Yousurati A. FAZALBHOY, of 
Bombay, India. ... Lester W. Porter, of 
Chicago, Lll., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission. ... Mount Allison University 
has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
the REVEREND HarRoL_p W. Younsc, of To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. .. . Dr. W. JOSEPH 
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Waterbury 


FURNACES 
WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


For furthe 
information 


il 
‘ d mat 


no 
this coupo" 


r 


) 


ww 


eCer@2e@e@e@2ees--—-— 


when choosing a heating system 


LET YOUR COMFORT 
BE YOUR GUIDE... 


Let indoor comfort guide your choice of a 
heating system for your home. The complete 
Waterbury line includes a furnace or winter 
air conditioner for any size home and for any 


type of fuel. 


In addition to comfort, Waterbury heating 
equipment satisfies two other heating needs. 
Every Waterbury unit is precision engineered 
to provide maximum dependability and fuel 
economy. So, choose your heating system 
with an eye to comfort and value .. . choose 


Waterbury warm air heating for your home! 


‘ARM AIR HEATING 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 


1155 JACKSON ST. N.E. «+ MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
Please send me the heating guide, “It's So Important” and the 
complete folder of Waterbury units. 

Name_ 


Street or RFD 


City Zone___ State " 
“It’s What's UNDER the Casing that Counts!" 
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OW... 


Western Union will 
make and confirm 
the hotel reservations 


you want... 


anywhere- —any time 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 
on business or for pleasure— 
get your hotel accommodations 
in advance at the hotels of 
your own choice. Just tell us 
the type of room you need, 
where, and when, 
> We do the rest. 
WE ST 


| j 


Feat! 
LO fwenpoe 


WESTERN UNION 


rin, of Omaha, Nebr., has been 
1 to head the American Urologica 

Harry ZimM™Mer, of Hay 
Calif., has been awarded the Free 


Foundation George Washington 


‘dal for outstanding service to the Bo 


JAME D. Topp, of Sunder 
England, has been invested a 


ident of the North of England Phi 


Davin S. Mat 
of Stockton, Calif., has been made 


( \ octation 


life member of the Stocl 

y Club The only other 
id such statu and he ha 
is TULLY C. KNOLEs, a Past 


et Governor of Rotary Internation 


lhe Skoldberg trio: active members of 
the Rotary Club of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
They are Ernest W. (center): his son, 
Clarence M.; his grandson, Ernest V. 


and chancellor of the College of the 


i fic 








"We Are All Brothers’ 


Ar THE little Indian settle- 
ment of Stony Rapids, 1,000 
miles north of the U. S. border 
and 500 miles north of the end of 
steel at Prince Albert, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, a little Indian girl 
got the idea of a food parcel for 
Great Britain. 

She wanted to send one to 
some needy person across the 
ocean; they had the same Queen, 
flew the same flag—they should 
share the same goodness. The 
only problem was how to do it. 
Money was scarce in her village 
of less than 100 people, and par- 
ticularly was it scarce among 
children. It was a problem re- 
quiring serious thought. 

The girl discussed it with her 
teacher and her _ schoolmates. 
They pooled their resources—a 
pitifully small amount resulting. 
Then came forth the idea of a 
tag day which none had ever 
seen. Each child brought a bit of 
colored paper to school; these 
were cut into tags on which 
“Food Parcels for Britain” was 
carefully inscribed. 

Out went the children, and on 
the first and only tag day ever 
he!d in the bush country they 
raised $11.35—more than enough 
for a parcel. 

At this point, Rotarians en- 


eo weer y > 


A let-up from lessons for pupils and teacher at Stony Rapids School. 


tered the picture. One of them, 
the school inspector, suggested 
the money be handled by the Ro- 
tary Club of Prince Albert. This 
was done; a parcel was sent to 
the Rotary Club of Keswick, 
England, which took care of 
turning it over to a needy per- 
son. 

Then Keswick Rotarians 
wanted to do something for the 
25 children of Stony Rapids. 
They sent them a framed pic- 
ture of Keswick, together with a 
set of pencils for each child, 
stamped with his or her name. A 
Prince Albert Rotarian, at the 
invitation of the Saskatchewan 
Provincial government, flew the 
500 miles north to Stony Rapids 
to present the gifts to the chil- 
dren. 

These were the same children 
who made a beautiful pair of 
beaded caribou moccasins for 
Princess Anne of England and 
had them presented to Queen 
Elizabeth when she visited Can- 
ada before her accession. The 
children, isolated in the wilder- 
ness, had somehow learned the 
prime lesson of Rotary—giving 
themselves. 

—Richmond Mayson 
Rotarian, Prince Albert 


Canada 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 
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to Darwin theory of evo- 
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‘Influence of Coronation Year 
PETER Bu Rotarian Next day in Paris - 
enjoying French cuisine. 
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e a photograph on page 47 most wonderful crossing 
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fly KLM 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage. . . 


a 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
secuons. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


of the New 
Rust-Oleum 
color, sound 
movie for 
Rotary Club 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2733 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 
Please show us how your new roller- 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply We 
have approximately ________ yards of 
wire fences. 
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| Rosen Scores Again 


Says CHaries C. Dasey, Senior Active 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ss INCE last month’s listing of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the Ro 
tary Foundation on the basis of $10 or 
more per member, 30 additional Clubs 
had at press time become 190 percent- 
ers. Yhis brought the total number of 
100 percent Clubs to 3,085. As of July 
16, $282,884 had been received since 
July 1, 1952. The latest contributors 
(with numbers in parentheses indicat- 
ing membership) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Prospect (27). 
BRAZIL 

Brusque (15); Nova Friburgo (28); 

Itaperuna (16). 
CANADA 

Mission City, B. C. (47); Brampton, 
Ont. (44); Mimico-New Toronto, Ont. 
(64). 

ENGLAND 
Abingdon (32). 
INDIA 
Hubli (16). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


NEW ZEALAND 
Feilding (32). 
PUERTO RICO 
Villa Caparra (32). 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Worcester (34); Boksburg 
Grahamstown (30). 
UNITED STATES 
Parkville, Mo. (29); Moses Lake, 
Wash. (29); West Hartford, Conn. 
(38); Opelousas, La. (36); Pawhuska, 
Ckla. (54); Fort Pierce, Fla. (78); 
Richmond, Mich. (40); West Fresno, 
Calif. (29); Lebanon, N. H. (40); Estes 
Park, Colo. (59); Joliet, Ill. (133); 
Center Line, Mich. (33); Bridgeton, 
N. J. (89): Madelia, Minn. (34); North 
Sacramento, Calif. (83); New Berlin, 
N. Y¥. (31). 


(34) ; 


A %K 

Correction: In the list of contribu- 

tors to the Rotary Foundation in ‘‘The 

Rotarian’’ for July, the membership of 

the Rotary Club of Canton, Miss., was 

inadvertently given as 39. It should 
have been 53. 
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Reporting: Board Action... Committees 


| = all its 14 members from nine Agreed that when Resolutions or En- of the Board be by divided vote, the 
different lands present for all sessions, actments are proposed by the Board of members of the toard, both those in 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- Directors, or the Board takes action fav- the minority as well as those in the 
free to express, advo- 


met recently in Paris, France, oring or opposing Resolutions or Enact- majority, shall be 
individual opinions 


nationa 
to consider a long list of administrative ments by others, the following shall be cate, and vote their 
problems and proposals. Following are — the policy of the Board for 1953-54 rela- in the Council on Legislation and in the 
ome of the decisions. The Board: tive to decisions of the Board: (1) If Convention. (3) If the Board, without 

Gave special attention to the admin- the Board is unanimous in its decision, advocating or opposing its passage, pro 
procedure of the Board shall take steps to exercise its poses a Resolution or Enactment mere 
the purpose of submitting the 
a vote of the Convention, 


istrative and legislative 
Rotary International concerning which leadership and to make effective its de- ly for 
it recorded the following cision in the Council on Legislation and question to 


The Board’s function is to serve in the Convention (2) If the decision that fact shall be made clear to the Con 


the Clubs. This is its interest and 
desire The Board appreciates 
that Rotary International, by rea- 

of its avowed purpose to work 
toward better understanding and 


goodwill at community, national, ; EVERY INCH of our home 


and international levels, is under 


a compelling obligation to further is COMFORTABLE 


such understanding within its own 
organization, between its Clubs, 
| — ’ ... because we chose 
and at all levels The means and 
channels of understanding and 
exchange of ideas must first of all 








be ample and clear within its own 
| 
fan Therefore, the Board ap- 
point a “Committee for Clarify- 
ing and Improving Relationships 
between Member Clubs and the 
Board of Director of Rotary In- 
ternationa 
rhe terms of reference of this 
ttee are 
xplore the point of view 
Clubs and individual Ro- 
reference to administra- 
gislative procedures of Ro- 
ional 
0 Xuimine rvestion from 
Club previous Committees, 
suncil of Past President ane 


ther source r # to the 
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motion rf ett public rela 
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es Before you select the heating system for your new home, 
- the aggro - of ogg remember this... .if the floors, walls and spaces around the 
pillirsosaiaghe> s:B Poker windows are not warm, you'll never be really comfortable! 





munity Service, 
in 1953-54, 
members, with- That's why you should have 8 & G Hydro-Flo Heating... 
with modern baseboard panels or radiant pipe coils com- 
pletely concealed in the floor or ceiling. This forced hot water 
system will blanket all of your home in cheerful sun-like 
warmth —block out icy down-drafts from the windows 
keep floors warm 
B & G Hydro-Flo Heating adjusts itseif automatically to 
every change in the weather... modulates the heat supply so 
that indoor temperature is always uniform...always at the 
. ° ee, comfort level. It is exceptionally economical in operation 
study by the group; (3) re- | , : ) 
; —no wasteful overheating. Simple, dependable Hydro-Flo 
Cis and material referred to } 
. ; equipment can be installed on any hot water heating boiler. 
nmittee by the Secretary and to 


and to carry on its 
. 

pondence, to (1) review 
the entire field of Rotary 
igned to he group; (2) 
kplore ne techniques and 
vhich might be used by Ro- 
Rotarians to make more 


particular avenue of serv- 


Send today for Free Booklet. 


vidual comments and sugges- 


reon; (4) study special projects 


uestions, within the field of each 
a teh ELL & GOSSETT 
Board of Directors or the Program Plan- 
"Reg. U.S. 


ning Committee. Finding observations, | 
t are / Cc oO M Pp A N Y Pat. Off. 


suggestions, and recommendations 
orted to the Secretary of Ro- , Dept.DC-28, Morton Grove, Illinois 
rnational. Canadian Licensee: §. A. Armstrong Lid., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 
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KPY ‘Am.) American 
(AM) Hotary Meet 


BERMUDA 





The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 
acres, lorgest private beach, all sports, shops For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y 


also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto 











ENGLAND 
LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON wove. ae te anor 
don's most favoured iH 
Chetsea Kotary c tub ree 


ler hotary Chub meets 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM.._DINKLER-TUTWILER 400 rooms I 
tion Dinkler Hotels Pxcellent service Ira Patton 
Moderate rates RM Wedngsdey 12:30 


ARIZONA 
vucson- sPionges HOTEL 
M. Procter, Meneger 
tM Wednesday 


New 


modern 


700 ROOMS 
Rates from $8.00 


THE PALACE HOTEL \ 


Edmond A. Rieder, Gen. Mgr. ae 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI BEACH SELAND Nove... Nothing finer 

(ne & 17th Street eets at 12:15 oF 
Golavers, Gen Mer. 


ow lO0AaiR CONDITIONED 


“+e COLUMBUS 


MIAMI ROTARY — THURSDAYS 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA.OINKLER ANSLEY MOTEL 4 

comfort in the downtown section A Dink! 
Moderate rates RM M 


Crocy, Manager 


ILLINOIS 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
| CHICAGO 
| HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over oo years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
NEw € 
vests iirection Dinkler 
res. & Moderate ra 


MINNESOTA 

mons NEAPOLIS._HOTEL 
air-conditioned rest oe ' 

Neil K. Messick. Geners KM } 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI.-SHERATON GIBSON. Cine 

1000 rooms with television, Restaurant a@ 
air conditioned. Mark Sehmidt, GM KM 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS HOTEL PEABODY The 
of ere Hewt 625 roome with | 
tion, air-conditioned RM Tues 12 


600 
fi 


TEXAS 

DALLAS..HOTEL BAKER. 
liome of famous Mural Room. 
TV in guest rooms. Ff Baker, GM 
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Preferred idress in Dallas 
700 FOOme air «x at ed 
RM We 2 
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ified in the Club 
maintained, Therefore, the 
not concur in the 
contained in Proposed Enactments 
53-4 that the Constitution 
of Rotary International and the 
Standard Club Constitution be 
amended to provide that the place 
profe 
member or his place of 
within the 
the Club. 


membet 
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be pet actively en- 
gaged, limits 
of the Club, 
should be 


Board 
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aot proposal 


3-3 and 


of business or ssion of a 
residence 
terrl- 


must be located 


torial limits of 


Recorded the 
fifth avenue oft 
of Rotary: 

The Board 
advancement of 
and goodwill between different re- 
gions, sections, and groups, if any, 
in the country in which the Club 
i ituate” is inherent in the state- 
ment of the Object of Rotary and, 
in the that Object, 
through the avenues of Ro- 

particular, 
Service. According: 
believes that an 
Amendment to the Constitution 
International and the 
ub Constitution to pro- 
vide for “the advancement of 
derstanding and goodwill between 
different 


following decision re: 
service to the Object 


that “the 
understanding 


considers 


application of 
foul 
tary service and in 
Community 
ly, the Board 
of Rotary 
Standard C 
un- 
regions, sections, and 
any, in the 
Club is situate” 
nor 


groups, if country in 


which the is neith- 


er desirable necessary. 
Regrouped the Clubs in present Dis- 
trict 162, subject to the provisions of the 
Rotary International By-Laws, into two 
Districts (162 and 163) to become 


July 1, 1954, 


effec- 


tive 


teaffirmed its earlier decision to hold 
the 1954 International Assembly at Lake 
Placid Club, New York, May 25 to 
June 1. 

Agreed that a Rotary Institute for 
present and past officers of Rotary In- 
ternational shall be held in 1954 at the 
same time and place as the 1954 Interna- 
tional Assembly 

Appointed as 
tive Committee 


members of the Execu- 

First Vice-President 
Halsey B. Knapp, Chairman; Directors 
Herbert E. Carrier, Luther H. Hodges, 
A. Rowe; and President 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 

Approved and ratified the appoint- 
ment of H. J. Brunnier as a Rota 
Foundation Trustee for a five-year term 
and the designation of Trustee Frank E. 
Spain as Chairman of the Trustees for 
1953-54. 


and Prentiss 


Committees for 1953-54 


Following are the 1953- 
of Rotary International, 
of the Council of Past Presidents, 
the Rotary Foundation 
announced: 


54 Committees 
the personnel 
and 
Trustees, all re- 
cently 
-Laurie Ells, Kent- 
Herbert E. Car- 
Fred Herbert 


Canadian Advisory 
ville, N. S., Chairman; 
rier, Sa Sask.; 
Jackson, New Westminster, B. C.; Ken- 
neth G. Partridge, Port Credit, Ont. 
(Clubs in the Eastern group in Canada 
to elect remaining member.) 


skaloon, 


Clarifying and Improving Relationships 
Member Clubs and the Board of 
Rotary International—Rich- 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A,, 
. Beaton, Markdale, 
Shultz, Cincinnati, 


between 
Directors of 
ard C. Hedke, 
Chairman; 
Ont., Canada; Walter 
Ohio, U.S.A.; Felipe Silva, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba; Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, New 
Zealand; Curt E. Wild, St. Gallen, Swit- 
zeriand., 


Gordon A 


Constitution and By-Laws—Car! E. Lolte, 
Kan Mo., U.S.A., Chairman; Al- 
ton B. Chapman, Floydada, Tex., U.S.A.; 
Kenneth G. Partridge, Port Credit, Ont., 


Canada. 


as City 


Consultative Groups: Club Service— 
Philip A. Feiner, Providence, R. I., U.S. 
A.; Emile O. Meyer, Strasbourg, France; 
Kk. Harold Reed, Australia, 
(Two additional 
nounced, ) 


Burwood, 
members to be an- 
Service—Walter R. Beau- 
U.S.A.; Ernesto 
Niteroi, Brazil; 
Faribault, Minn., U.S.A.; 
Hilversum, The 


Neth- 
Wilkinson, Dunedin, 


Vocational 
mier, Lutkin, Tex., 
Imbassahy de Mello, 
Robert M. Reed, 
C. P. H. Teenstra, 
erlands; R. Me 
New Zealand 

Community Service—Julio G. Campillo 
los Cabal Do- 
Morris William H. 
irtersville, Ga., U.S.A Mark 
Jatfee, Jerusalem; Robert E. Miller, Liv- 
ingston, Mont., U.S.A.; Krishna Prasada, 
Delhi, Ind 

International Service Floyd O. Boh- 
nett, Santa Barbara, Calif., U.S.A.; Glen 
M. Buchanan, Durban, South Africa; 
Alejandro Garreton’ Silva, Santiago, 
Chile; Bernhard Goldschmidt, 
many; Hugh J. Heasley, 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 

1954 Convention 


Perez, Santiago de lero 
minican 


Collins, Ci 


Republic; 


Kiel, Ger- 


Kitchener- 
James Lightbody, 
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! B. C., Canada, Chairman 
s B. Parakh, Nagpur, India; Frank- 
in Quezada Rogers, Santiago, Chile; 
Nelson Ramirez, Mavyagiiez, Puerto 
Rico; Clifford A. Randall, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S.A.: Irwin R. Waite, Miami 
Springs, Fla., U.S.A. 

1955 Convention—C. Reginald Smith, 
Albion, Mich., U.S.A., Chairman; Wil- 
iam A. Calder, Woodstock, Ont., Cana- 
da Thomas H. Cashmore, Wakefield, 


ive 


England; Jean Dusausoy, Paris, France; 
Leland F. Long, Mineola, Tex., U.S.A.; 
Clifford A. Randall, Milwaukee, Wis., 
U.S.A 

Cornerstone (for Rotary International 
Headquarters Building)—-Guy Gunda- 
ker, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Kenneth G. Partridge, Port Credit, 
Ont., Canada; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A.; Tomotake Teshima, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Districting—F. Wayne Graham, Morris, 
lll., U.S.A., Chairman; P. Hicks Cadle, 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A.; Robert A. Man- 
chester, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Advisory—A!phonse l'ie- 
vez, Soignies, Belgium, Chairman; C. P. 
H. Teenstra, Hilversum, The Nether- 
ands, Vice-Chairman; Gian Paolo Lang, 
eghorn, Italy, Immediate Past Chair- 
ian 
Augustin J. Ca- 
toni, Beirut, Lebanon; Robert Hauss- 
nann, Stuttgart, Germany; Elias Sand- 
ig, Kopervik, Norway 

Great Britain and Ireland: Stanley 


Vembers-at-Large ; 


Leverton, London, England; Spencer J. 

Hollands, Wallington, England, alter- 
il¢ 

District 65: A. Salazar Leite, Lisbon, 

Portugal; Vasco Nogueira de Oliveira, 

Oporto, Portugal, alternate. District 66: 

Represented by Vice-Chairman C. P. 

H reenstra, Hilversum, The Nether- 

ind \. W. Groote, Hilversum, The 

inds, alternate District 67: A. 

te Arnhem, The Netherlands; 

s, Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 

District GS Joseph Peffer, 

g, Luxemburg; Jean Collette, 

Belgium, alternate District 

aume de Bellabre, Mont-de-Mar 

nee Jean Bo iri jordeaux, 

ilternate District 70: Alfred 

Dunkerque Krance; Marcel 

Reims, France, alternate. Dis- 

Robert Proton de la Chapelle, 

France; John Kinsmen, belle 

France, alternate District 72: 

Mourre, Marseille, France; Hen 

s, Perpignan, France, alternate 

73: Fran Decaux, Pari 

Raymond Limondin. Orleans 

alternate District 74: Repre 

by Member-at-Large Robert 

Ha mann, Stuttgart, Germany; Bern 

hard Goldschmidt, Kiel, Germany, alte1 
ate 

District 76: Mikko Nordquist, Pori- 

Bjoérneborg, Finland Olavi Hulkko 

Oulu-Uleaborg, Finland, alternate. Dis 

trict 77: Manne Nurmia, Helsinki, Fin- 

nd; Pekka Vartiainen, Kotka, Finland 

t District 78: Rolf Thingvold, 

Norway; Michael Eckhoff, Trond- 

\ alternate District 79: 

by Member-at-Large Elias 
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MODERN YARDS SPEED YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Youre on the 
Right Road 


when you 
ship 
WABASH 


A single hour cut from your 
shipping schedules daily may 
save you many thousands of 
dollars a year in inventory 
charges and taxes alone. 


To help you realize such sav- 
ings, W abash recently enlarged 
and modernized two major 
freight yards, at a cost of over 
$5,000,000. These yards have 
been expertly engineered in 
accordance with a long-stand- 
ing Wabash policy: Keep the 
freight out of the yards and 
moving over the road. 


Since World War Il, Wabash 
has spent nearly $100 million 
to provide American business 
with the finest and most efh- 
cient transportation possible. 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 





In 1952 
The Rotarian Magazine 


had a 


49.8% 


« 
gain 
in advertising linage 


over 195] 


More advertisers used 

more space to get 

more business than ever 

from the 296,822* executives 
who read The Rotarian. 


And why not? 


Here's a real “blue chip" audience 

a carefully selected group composed 
of presidents, vice-presidents, board 

chairmen, owners, partners, and other 


upperbracket executives. 


They're the business leaders in more 
than 4,000 communities . . . and the civic 
leaders as well. They're active in 

community affairs... on park, school, 


church and municipal boords 


They have what it takes to buy 
what you sell. 


Yet only one-third of these men 
are reached by the combined circulations 
of the other four leading 


executive publications. 


You can reach them... easily... 
effectively ... economically ... 
through the pages of the one magazine 


they all read... 


Rotarian 


3S €. WACKER DOR., CHICAGO 1}, thh, 





% 296,822 ABC net paid, Dec., 1952 
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vig, Kopervik, Norway; Conrad 


Bonnevie-Svendsen, Oslo, Norway, alter 
ite, District 80: Jorgen Paulsen, Copen- 
Frederik L. Brinch 
Denmark, alternate 
KF lagstad Esbjerg, 


Jessen Paulsen, Ton 


wen, Denmark 
Copenhagen N/V, 
District 81 Poul 
Denmar} Johan 
cle Denmark, alternate. District 82: 
Kaj Vagn Olsen, Aarhus, Denmark; Car 
Aarhus, Denmark, 


Jensen, alter 


District 83: Eric Grill, Géteborg, Swe 
den; Einat 
den, alternate. District 84: Gunnar Hult 
man, Stockholm, Sweden; Adolf kage 

ind, Stockholm, Sweden, alternate, Di 


Ljunggren, Géteborg, Swe 


trict So; Gunnar Borner, Vaxjo, Sweden 
t Lreitholtz, Kalmar, Sweden, al- 
District 86; Albert Riiegg, Zu 
rich, Switzerland; R. F. Rutsch, 


District 87: 


ternate 


itzeriand, alternate 
Represented by Immediate Past Chai 
man Gian Paolo Lang, Leghorn, Italy; 
Chiodi, Milan, Italy, alt ate 
District 89; Represented by Member-at 
Catoni, Beirut, Leb 
Manglis, Nicosia, ¢ 
District 91; Fridrik A 
rik on, Husavik, Iceland; fred 
isson, Keflavik, Iceland 
Non-Districted Clubs: Austria: Fried 
rich Mader, Innsbruck, Austria; Han 
Salzburg, Austria, 


Cesare 


ge Augustin J 
Costas P 


alternate 


aiternat 


Hofmann-Montanu 


aiternat Greece: Stavro Papandreou 


\then 
\then 


Panos 
alternate Israel 
Cegla, Te Aviv 


Greece; \nagno Lopou 
Greece, 


Wolf 


Joseph Kai 


and Jerusalem: 
Jaffa, Israel; 


Haifa, Israe 


ermann, 
aiternate 

Heikki Herlin, Kallio-Berg 
ha Finland, Chairman; Harold D 
Bostock, Santa Rosa, Calif., U.S.A Roy 
D. Hickman, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A 

Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, Que., Canada; 
Justo Olaran Chans, Buenos Aires, A! 


gentina 


Finance 


Percy Hodgson, Pawtucket 
R. I., U.S.A., Chairman; Joseph A. Abey 
Reading, Pa., U.S.A.; Charles E. Dearn 
ey, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.; Carl P 
Miller, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A 
cio Navarrete, Havana, Cuba. 


Magazine 


Hora- 


Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1954-55-—Lauri 
kt , Kentville, N. S., Canada; 
Mayson, Prince Albert, Sask., 
alternate, Alphonse’ Fiévez, 
Belgium; Gian Lang, 
Italy alternate. Benny H 
Beaumont, Tex., U.S.A 


Richmond 
Canada, 
Soignik 
Leghorn 
Hughe 
Luther H 


Paolo 


Hodge Leak ille Spray N. C., U.S.A., 
Nitish C. Laharry, Calcutta, 
Teshima, Tokyo, Ja- 

Robert A Manchester, 

Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A.; Halsey B. 
Farmingdale, N. Y¥ U.S.A., al- 
Horacio Navarrete, Havana, 

Manue! Galigarcia, Havana, Cuba, 

Harry F Hastings, 

Nebr., U.S.A.; Stanley Spurling, Hamil- 

ton, Bermuda, alternate. Claude W 

Woodward, Richmond, Va., U.S.A.; Ray 

EK. Collett. Old Town Me., U.S.A al- 

ternate Stamp W. Wortley, Chelms- 

ford, England; Thomas H. Cashmore, 

Wakefield, England, 


alternate 
India; Tomotake 


pan, alternate 


Knapp 
ternate 
{ uba: 


alternate Russell 


alternate 

Program Planning—C!ifford A. Randall, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Ryerson M. Christie, Cardston, Alta., 
Wilbur V. Lewis, Kansas City, 
Mariano F. Lichauco, Ma 
Christian Lind- 
Henry T. Low 


Rhodesia; Paulo 


Canada 
Kans., U.S.A 
nila, The Philippines; 
boe, Tonsberg, Norway 
Bulawavo, Southern 
Dias Martins, Rio de 
Milan D. Smith, of 
U.S.A 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships and In- 
ternational Student Exchange—Benny H 
Hughe Beaumont, Tex., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Rodolfo Almeida Pintos, Monte 
video, Uruguay; Raymond C. Goodfel 
ow, Newark, N. J., U.S.A.; Harry N. 
Hansen, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A.; Dan Proc- 
ter, Chickasha, Okla., U.S.A. 


Janeiro, Brazi 
Pendleton, Oreg., 


Rotary International Headquarters 
Frank E. Spain, Birmingham, Ala., U.S. 
\., Chairman; H. J. Brunnier, San Fran 

Calif., U.S.A.; Howell G. Evans, 
rwo River Wis., U.S.A Claude W. 
Woodward, Richmond, Va., U.S.A 
Presidents—Frank E 
U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Fernando Carbajal, Lima, Peru; 
Tom J. Davis, Butte, Mont., U.S.A.; S. 
Kendrick Guernsey, Jacksonville, Fla., 
U.S.A Richard C. Hedke, Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A Percy Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. 
I U.S.A Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, 
Que., Canada; Angus S. Mitchell, Mel- 
bourne, Australia 6 \ Warren, 
Bournemouth, England Charles L. 
Wheeler, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees—Frank E., 

Spain, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A., Chair- 
H. J. Brunnier, San Francisco, 
U.S.A Percy Hodgson, Paw- 
tucket, R. LL, U.S.A.; Arthu 
Quebec, Que., Canada; Angus S. 
ell, Melbourne, Australia. 


Council of Past 


Spain, Birmingham, Ala., 


etacuiii 
Lagueux, 


Mitch- 


Old Bridge Builder 


Once long ago he walked toward the sun 


Through vernal days while yet a distant star 


Charted his course and all was lost or won 


By might and brain, when long roads strange and far 


Beckoned him. Now evening shadows fall 


Along his garden where a picket fence 


And chains of years have prisoned him, it seems, 


But he thinks of harnessed rivers, and recompense 


Lies in remembered chasms bridged with dreams. 


ALMA Rosison HIGBEE 
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They Spoke Out 

for Decency 

[Continued from page 29] 

tlan from White- 


and Carter, edit- 
1,700-circulation 


out boldly against the | 
ville, the county seat, 
ing and publishing a 
weekly, launched broadsides from the 
border town of Tabor City. Their offices 
were part and parce! of their commu- 

and were easily accessible to the 
mate visitor and the unknown 
sman alike. It was not uncommon 
m to find Klan warning stickers 
windshields, or to 
ars silently their 


ist watching, in a campaign of 


ir automobile 
parking near 


hey were threatened with loss 
rtising and subscriptions (they 
ither); and their routine sources 
information “clammed up” when the 

in mentioned. 
Information that would stand up in 
t was the need, The two 


attended Klan 


p! line 


open neetings as news 


men, and reported the events bluntly 
Klan warning rhey obtained 
ice in the form of whips, together 
accounts of floggings from reluc- 
victims. Their wives worked at this 
ining information about the oc 
floggings from playground 
mation which 
incover victim afraid to taik, 
been warned to Keep silence 
enality. 
ifter week the campaign con 
rhe evidence mounted, and fi 
grand dragot vas convicted, 
were arrested. The remnants 
leade! 
reasserted 
thing shall 
a adequate 


Lhose¢ uw 


Wspapel 
Pulitze1 

of one of 
paper 

t award to 
ory. The Hil 
Internationa 
came thei 
R. Murrow brought his cam 
Whitevi labor City to 
major t ision show, “See 
the comn and the men 
1 done this. The cameras looked 
nite i they are 


comm pleas- 


lustrious Southern towns that 
gather in and rket the dairy 
tobacco, peanut 


of Old North 


lumbet 
d other rich \ 
Chey looked into the schools to 
reaction to the event and the 

vithout exception the com- 
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“TENSION 


ENVELOPES To Save 
You Labor, Speed Service 


INVENTIONS Help Prevent Mistakes! 


B ELOPE 


® 


“ 
“ve Lore? 


This is BOUND” 
To Get Results! 


A Tension Envelope 
Combined with Detachable 
Order Blank To Bind 

in Your Catalog 


(You can even trim it with the pages!) 


Now your order blank and return envelope 
can be part of your catalog! Bind them 
with your catalog. Trim them with your 
catalog. The straight edges of the “Book- 
velope” guide through a stitching machine 
easily. The distinctive “setback” seams 
eliminate one thickness of paper keep 
bulking up.” You'll 


discover the ‘‘Bockvelope” is easier for you 


your catalogs from 
to use easier for your customers to use. 
They appreciate the security a fully-sealed 
envelope provides when sending their pay- 
ment. If you sell through ao catalog . 

you'll want to see a sample of the “Book- 


velope.” Write for it today! 


“TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Yor ifth Avenue 
“St. Louis 10, Ps 5001 Soutien Ave. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.—!29 North 2nd St. 


Des na venue 
as City ’s, “Mo. —I9th & ‘Campbell Sts. 


Kan 
Ft. “Worth 12, Texas—5900 East Rosedale 


Learn about Amazing New Office Space Stretcher 


DOUBLE Seating ana Table Space 
at a Moment’s Notice 


The new Clarin Tablet Arm Chair that Folds 


combines table and chair in one. You'll be . ot 


amazed at how many people you can seat 


7 


comfortably in a small offiice—and give each of 

them table space as well. Thus, you can hold 

those important group meetings in almost any 
office—and arrange for it in a few moments. \\ 


ASL ZOAAM Our FREE illustrated Folder will 


give you ful! details and des¢ription of 
this wonderful, space-saving chair. Quality 
built—gives years of service—fold to flat 


pS 


3-inch depth for fast, safe stacking in minimum space. 
An engineering gem—others are trying vainly to imitate it. 


Foam rubber cushioning 
if desired, Write for 
FREE folder today! 


Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 18, 
4640 Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 








(> fins ) f 
Co 
Ss S&S 


i+ 
é 


© 








There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for your every need. 
New FREE Catalog of complete line on request. 





EMGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IM FOLDING CHAIRS 











THE LARGEST 
ROTARY CONVENTION 
HELD OUTSIDE 
THE U.S.A. 


THE MOST 
INTERNATIONAL 
ROTARY CONVENTION 

EVER HELD! 


Rotary’s 44th Annual Con 
vention in Paris, France, not 
only set these two attendance 
records, but it was replete 
with an outstanding program 
of notable addresses and dis- 
cussion forums, action on im 
portant legislation, and color 
ful entertainment features. 


For a complete record of 
this memorable Convention, 
together with a resumé of 
Rotary in action around the 
world—as depicted in the an- 
nual reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer of RI—order 
your personal copy of the 
Paris Convention Proceed 
ings. 


The cost is $1.00, postpaid. 
Each Rotary Club will re- 
ceive one gratis copy. 


It is available now at 
ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL, 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 1, 
ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


| 
j 








munities were proud—proud and 


lieved 
Ed Murrow 
on a special Rotary Club meeting honor 


turned his cameras also 


men, at which meeting I 
honor of presiding. | was think 
that 


ing the two 
had the 
ing of the 177 years of democracy 
ince it 


side by 


ave obtained in North Carolina 


12 other colonies fought 
for freedom, and I had the feeling 
had 


e and Tabor City 


these awards “redeemed 


da ater, on the telec: 
who in June wv 
of Tabor City 


t that 


arte}! 
summed 
no group of people 


ght to inflict their own typ 


Cybernetics 
[Continued from page 16] 


means that if he is an astronomer, he 


time working out the cos 
than 


can spend hi 


mic iv rather solving formula 


\t the big Ingraham Clock Company 


Bristol, Connecticut, President Ed- 
ird Ingraham showed me an electronic 
It tested 


performance in seconds, a testing which 


tester of watch balance wheels 


previously required months of actual 


operation of the finished timepiece in 


every position. Now reliability is estab 
hed before the 
Maybe 


I said to one 


watch is assembled 
man has outsmarted himself, 
“All he i 


throwing himself out of work 


doing 
Maybe 


has created a Frankenstein monste! 


researcher 


vill devour himself.” 
at all,” he 
petter, 


replied ‘Man moves 


cleaner, more intelligent 


work Only a free and enlightened cit 


izenry can make a go of the new elec 


tronic era It will require more and 


better education, not less. It wi re 


quire men who know and think and 


who can make decisions It will mean 


a population enjoying undreamed-of 


comfort for what good would it be, 


or what profit, to make more and bette) 


roods if only a few could buy them? 
Ma production 
ing \ 


ave the reservoir 


requires mass pur 


totalitarian system would 


of knowledge o1 


initiative to run such a system very 


It would fall flat on its 


face 


Certainly a man has to feel more im 


portant than a machine,” I said 


He can feel a lot more important t 


now,” he continued “— 


he doe 


netic will never do away with 


thought or imagination or ability 


t wi give every man more too 


power and hence more good living 

\s we mentioned, a machine can send 
a symphony to Korea faster than a sec 
automatic gun, but 


that 


ond shot from an 


no machine can write symphony 


however good an imitation it might do. 


tice on anyone, that no one has the 
right to take a man from his home and 
beat him up, regardless of what he may 
That is not our 


have done philosophy 


of how life should be lived, and it 1s 
something that must be fought.” 

from the 
the Sid- 
“The 


experience,” 


Cole sees a richer harvest 


fight than the Pulitzer Prize or 
Foundation Award 


from this 


ney Hi 
atest 


man 
benefit 


say “is a renewal! of confidence that 


an awakened citizenry, applying the 


principle of ‘Service above Self,’ can 


win over a enemies of society whether 


hiding behind the bedsheets of 


they are 


the Ku Klux Klan or the mask of in 


tolerance 


You have to have a Mozart or a Beetho- 
ven to create.” 

“And we'll still have 
other Joe Di 


thoughtful, 


baseball and an 
Maggio.” 
said ‘Di 


had fine 


He was then 


Maggio batted we because he 
which 


‘feed-back’ that 


proprioceptor glands provided 


him with the superio1 


coérdinated his eyesight, brain, and 


muscles to bring about perfect perform- 
ance It’s the same story as the elec- 


tronic brain on an automatic gun If 


there were any reason to do so, we could 
that would 
time. We 


chess player 


build an electronic “batter” 
wham out a home run every 
have 


already an electroni 


far more complicated machine. But 


there wouldn't be much point in making 
Maggio. It 
to the 


individua 


a perfect mechanical Di 


wouldn’t provide any answer! 


complicated teamwork and 
judgment required to play ball 


“No 


is to dismi 


what cybernetic l going to do 


the more boring tasks from 
and give 


our lives us a chance to play 


more baseba if that 


] 


to do It wil 


is what we want 
give us more leisure, bet 
security in our In- 


ter products, greater 


dustrial operations and in our private 
lives.” 

But cybernetics does more than sub- 
titute for what the individual can now 
do It 


to man ha 


moves on into tasks that hither- 


been unable to perform 
tied to machine His sense 
tied to his body The new 


and eye can go any 


Man now 
organ are 


electron noses 


where, under the sea, between the star 


through iron. door underneath the 


earth, or into a nery furnace to report 


back in graphs, charts, photos, magne- 


tized tape or movies At a Texas oil 
field I watched a movie of what was tak- 
dark bottom of a churn- 


than 1,000 feet dee p 


ing place in the 


ing oll well more 


That is a long from the wild-cat 


Way 


drilling of only ten years ago 


When Lee de 
tube in 


Forest invented 


vacuum 1907 to harness the 
invisible electrons found in every atom, 


he turned all the magic midgets in all 
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wn universe into possible slaves 


man—if man is wise.* As a result, 





ectronic instruments can “see,” study, 
nd utilize all the myriad vibrations 
ve I Nature, visible or invisible, 
or inaudible The entire fre- 
pectrum from long-glow sub- 

elow hearing) vibrations to fast 
atomic ra here you get 

ionths of the tiniest time 

nee Measure! nt Known to 


ises—have been put at human 


first time in man’s long pet 
on this planet, that invisible 
black rays” is at his beck and 


ontier of incalculable power and 


Lie it vre é on . . « i ~ | / 
: the greatest frontier man Crossing to Europe or “~~ ] vf \" 
OCS EPO: TPS Hew ae em, cruising to faraway places... a 

. 


to be full of galloping gun . ‘ 


heroes of science lassoing those don’t miss the joy of * 


[ 


alain Silly: ciniansied* sill: Ceienaia going Cunard! Days and nights j 
tar heen use. Alseade oi of enchanted relaxation... f: 


covered radio, radar, television laughter, music, sparkling 


- 
ic energy. We have found a companionship and the \ © . 
ising uses for the subsonic sheer wizardry of master chefs... y 
ersonic rays just beyond the make your voyage * 


tT human hearing ren chousand a brilliant holiday in itself. 
‘ for various rays have been 

from candling hens’ eggs and 
ining the fertility of seeds See your Cunard-authorized travel agent and... — : a 


asing it) and future plant 


from cooking food without heat GO 
ng trost out of citrus groves 
been accomplished by using QUEEN ELIZABETH © QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA® CARONIA © BRITANNIC © MEDIA © PARTHIA © FRANCONIA ® SCYTHIA ® SAMARIA © ASCANIA 


narrow bands of the entire 


The rest hi been put to no 


eater marve than we now 


\tomic energy itself is merely 


esl. oom pet me 7s This Your Market 7 


ine on the tota pectrum \ ’ 
overies will be coming in fast MEXICO + os ore CA, =. CUBA ae ie te. ae 
y from now on GUATEMALA . . 16! ? DOMINICAN 
COSTARICA . . . 180 “ya. REPUBLIC . . . 624 
Bell Laboratoric in New NICARAGUA | Ses, YH a PUERTO RICO .. 605 
perfected the incredible junc tion EL SALVADOR 130 , : HONDURAS .. . 263 
isistor that does the work of a COLOMBIA . . 814 PANAMA ... . (51 
tube with one-millionth the VENEZUELA .. . 928 
Encased in metal, not glass, ECUADOR . . - 539 J | me 
gy a tiny germanium crystal, it is PERU - + + + « 1309 oe PARAGUAY .. . 148 
iffected by shock or noise as are BOLIVIA cs ee ee URUGUAY. . . . 1386 
tubes on automatic weapons CHILE . oe. ee ARGENTINA . . . 5169 


ne It does not have to be 


but works the instant the [fF ygy want to reach the leaders in the other 


turned One xteenth of the 


ne tiniest vacuum tube, it gives Americas REVISTA ROTARIA can help you 


Which has been the great 


miniature assemblies 30,820 NET PAID *« DECEMBER 1952 


as hearing aids have been 


skank: Wie aduaeiinds Galle. the executive market in 
ed me a new cockpit gadget 


ee Se eee 850 key cities of Latin America 
| hand button is the bigwect | MANUFACTURERS « DISTRIBUTORS « RETAILERS » CONSUMERS 


transistor will move the FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 
ahead faster than ever. 


oc @Revista Rotaria 


all time 
is (A MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN SPANISH—MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATION) 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois . . Telephone State 2-4016 
Right Place,’ 


for Apri,  'f you want te reach the men who really count in the other Americas . . . men 
who have broad influence and far-reaching connections . . . use Revista Rotaria. 
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Trio-Dimensional 


RAISED-LETTER SIGNS 





—now priced within every 
merchant's budget! 


Trio-dimensional Raised-Letter manufacture 
is now revolutionized by unbreakable material 
with durable tile-like beauty .. . guaranteed. 
Custom-made for distinctive individuality; in 
any style, size or color, at moderate cost 

Act now to modernize 
your premises and dom 
inate surroundings it 
pays off! Write at once 
for "Raised Letter Mod- 
ernization Folder.” 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated. Dept. 29 
329 Woodlawn Ave. * Aurora °* Illinois 


An ordinary sign 
COSTS you money 
An attractive sign 
MAKES you money 








ALL 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 
LAPEL BUTTONS—EMBLEMS 
BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 
GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32” Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ili 





t 
front x 18” h 
A plece of furniture that 


with rubber 
Light 


catalog of 
club supplies now ready 
“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO 
163 W. Harrison St, Chicage 
Wabash 2-2070 





of the subscribers to 
The 


approve purchases of 


Rotarian buy or 


71.7% 


materials, equipment, supplies and serv 
Advertise in The Rotarian. 


A GOOD PLACE TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT 


ices. 
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Should Cities Go into the Parking Business? 


Yes 


[Continued from page 9] 


Says William E. Brown, Jr. 


dollars. And it is my considered opinion 
this 
than enough to amortize our debt with- 


that taxes raised from are more 


in ten years, were they to be used for 
the purpose, Actually but little in taxes 


has been lost by acquisition of land for 


parking areas because the sites are on 


the fringe of business districts and had 


been occupied by old houses assessed as 


residential. Loss of taxes from Unis 


ource is not one-twentieth of what has 


been gained from improvements due to 
better parking facilities. 


No longer do oul think it 


shoppe} 


necessary because of difficult parking 


conditions in Ann Arbor to do thei 
buying in Detroit or other near-by Cities 
from 


We are, in fact, drawing buyers 


other communittk Our lots are tra 
tegically located so that no shopper need 
feet the 
the district, The 


an important one 


Wain 


more than 300 Lo pel lo 


tore Of his choice in 
convenience factor is 
in bringing the willing shopper in hap 
py relationship to the willing sellet 
Let's put it this way: To prosper and 
slore Seek to 


lo do thi 


lo ¢ xpand, every retall 


increase its volume Of sales. 


it must increase its Customers—and Lhe 


only way to increase Custome!l l Lo 


stimulate traffic through the aisies and 
past the 


person who enters a retail shop 1 


the showcases of store, Kach 


al po 


tential customer. If he arrives there in 


a happy frame of mind, the ¢ hances are 


llent that as the arts of salesman 


CXCE 


hip take ovel he will become a pul 


chaser. 


Both pedestrian and motor tratlic with- 


in a business district depends upon the 


and convenience with which those 


Cust 


potential Customers Can entel and re 


main in the area and walk to the store 


they desire to visit. If 


or stores 


find it 


they 


difficult or if they are worried 


about excessive parking fees, the may 


not stop, or if they do they hurry thel 


hopping, to the loss of the merchant 


offering goods they might otherwise buy 


By taking 320,000 cars olf the 
Ann Arbor, our traffic has | 
d and made safer, and w 
Inge Lee thie hopper Is 
to come often and stay 
fancy suggests. 
this is a public service, 
ve pointed out, it also is 
As of September 1, 1993 
debt 


SUOO,O00 ane 


V¢ reduced oul from 


approximat \ 
it $100,000 in cash. \lso 
S40 metel 


ht and paid for 


equipment. In addition to a 
ive pure hased one tot for S100,000 


another for $40,000 not originally 


The 
on property acquired for lots has been 


contemplated. small loss of taxes 


made up manyfold by new taxes on im- 
provements in business property trace- 
able to retail activity stimulated by 
better parking facilities. 

Our system is basically simple, being 
based on this three-point program: (1) 
funds to pur- 


pledging parking-meter 


chase off-street parking lots; (2) consoll- 
dating all city-owned facilities into one 


system; (3) buying parking lots and 
with the 


bonds secured and being paid 


erecting other facilities costs 
met by 
from lots, and 


for by revenues meters, 


other revenue-producing structures. 
That is the way we do it in Ann 
bor. We the 


fact that the parking problem in a mod- 


Ar- 


have recognized central 


ern city is one which private enterprise 


has failed to or cannot meet and there- 
fore must be attacked by the community 
as a Whole. Elsewhere it may be more 
feasible to underwrite a comprehensive 
program by general taxation or by spe- 
methods 
Ann Ar- 


method is the 


cial assessment, though those 
difficulties. In 


the better 


present special 


bor we believe 


elf-liquidating system I have described. 
Our experience leads us to believe that 
any municipal community can solve its 


parking problems if it will view them 


as a unified action 


But with thi 


responsibility for 
understanding there must 
be a determination to make the program 
succeed, A small group of men, whether 


city officials or not, will have a difficult 


time of it no matter how sound their 


thinking unle 
their 
the press and the 


ss they tate the public into 
through 


confidence and build up 


radio a popular sup- 
port for the project. 
Arbor be- 


backing of our 


We have succeeded in Ann 
enthusiastic 
the 


civie and other organized groups. It has 


cause of the 


citizens and special codOperation of 


venture dollars-and- 
have but 
fact that it ha 


been a_ profitable 


cents-wise, as I shown, more 


important is the given 


r to park! 


“Before dieting, | was 30 pounds over- 
weight, sluggish, my clothes were too 
tight! Brother, | looked just awful!” 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


‘No Vere Cog 
James McHare, Rotarian 
In . Native Schools 
Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia 
There are no “mere cogs” in a cog 
whee Just try running any machine 
where a wheel has been damaged by the 
10 of a cog and see what the result 
is. . There are times when I don’t 
think much of the man who does my 
job. Without being smug, let’s admit 
that he often blunde1 I know there 
must be many who could do much bet- 
ter work toward Rotary’s ideal of serv- 
ice, and I have inside information on 
his hortcomings Nevertheless, there 
are times when he is aware that there 
is no problem in human relationships in 
the home or at work that cannot be 
solution by Rotary's 
vice, set to work within the 
man doing his daily job. 
at truth is fully grasped, the 
onger carried by the wheel, 
ie Wheel, Then it is no mere 
ma Rotary Club address. 


‘My Rotary’ 
L. Capy Hopce, Rotarian 
Pi otographer 
Topeka, Kansas 
The Rotary spirit is hard to capture 
in word Mavbe it is because service 
one of our best institutions and 
“Service above Self” one of our highest, 
attainable, idea l have tried 
e this thought here in a bit of 


entitled 


My Rotary 
I count that day well spent in Rotary 
When 1} « crowded in its fleeting span 


Excess of service over what 1 owe 
I lif 


life's exchanuye with 4 fellowman. 


For I may behold the torch of honor high 
And give an added mite for conscience’ séke 
Yet never know the glory or the joy 

Of service without pay, for kindness’ sake, 


Wit and Humor Abide 

Marius RIsLey 

Educator 

Buffalo, New York 

Dictators and their States rise and 
fall within our lifetime, but the values 
of wit and humor abide the centuries. 
From ancient Aristophanes to modern 
Twain, no humorist ever claimed to 
solve the riddle of existence. Yet they 
outlive every impostor who pretended 
to have solved it. This is because the 
ability to see the human condition often- 
er in terms of comedy than of tragedy 
is at least part of the solution to the 
problems of life. Reading and discuss- 
ing the great books help us to do this. 
On them we cut our wisdom teeth and 
strike our funny bone.—From an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club of Belle- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 














Physical Condition: 


hirdir 





Marie is only 8 and already she is the “little mother” to her younger 
brother and twin baby sisters. Their mother, weak from abdominal trou- 
ble, is often in a charity hospital. Two miserable rooms in an Austrian 
refugee barracks camp are what they call home. . . . The father’s wages, 
from working at road-mending, come to about $10 a week, and since most 
of this is needed for the twins’ food, litthe Marie and her 6-year-oid brother 
get only what is left) sometimes nothing. 

The case worker's report says “Marie loves taking care of the twins, 
looking like a little mother and already is taking full responsibility. She 
is a sweet, lovely child, clever and bright.” At the tender age of 8, she is 
another innocent victim of war's ravages and destruction, the family having 
lost everything through bombing. 

Marie needs shoes, a new frock, and a coat. The old one is outgrown 
and worn out, And she must have more food. For us it is so little, but for het 
and her family it is everything—the hope for a brighter and healthier life. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You can help Marie or another child through the Federation's CHILD 
SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $96 a year ($8 a month), SCF will send 
“your” child warm clothing, sturdy shoes, and supplementary food——-de- 
livered in your name in Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, 
Greece. Italy, Lebanon, or Yugoslavia. Or you can sponsor a child in 
Korea for $10 a month, 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 


Faith Baldwin, Herbert Hoover, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D., 
Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
Gladys Swarthout, Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ESTABLISHED 1932 
Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza 
New York 17, New York 
I would like to sponsor a child in. ‘ 
one year I will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8.00 a month), or $10.00 a month for a 
Korean child Enclosed is payment for the full year () first month Pleane end me 


the child's name, story and address, and picture, if available 


(country) for 


@ I cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving & 
Name 

Address 

City. . Zone State 


Contributions to the ‘Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


You may hélp a needy child in Austria, Finland, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, or Yugoslavia. 














Keep INACTIVE RECORDS Should Cities Go into the Parking Business? 
Quickly Accossible with Vo Replies Lyman E. Wakefield, Jr. 


[Continued from page 11] 


conce ible that ardent municipal with little cientific study, all in a pe- 
rship enthusiasts might start such riod of war-born uncertainties in our 


a project on a sound basis, even inain local, national, and international eco- 
The Only Fibre-Board | ; , 
tain it under the sharp eye of an nomic But freed from the threat of 


DRAWER FILE aro. 1 public But time marche on ubsidized competition from. tax-free, 


that i 4 
at “builds its own steel 1 present this government-owned publicly owned parking facilities, pri- 
UO ee et ts : , 


Vi inherit: the dismal i to vate capital will be encouraged to 
politically administered busi sk and seek its return. Thi 
to be the inevitable hei pening now in Minneapoli I 

t fine blush of enthusiasn that it not only wi get bette truc- 


faded, the deadening hand of tural and financial engineering, but that 


reaucrac take over hiding t wl give better service to the public 
deeper uch unseen subsidization ad No one should be surprised, however, 

as tax exemption that when a community’s parking prob- 
ONLY ’ é most off-street parking is lem becomes annoying or painful, peo- 


its ‘ee scouehd aie : $47 per \ of as benefiting a certain sec 
uni 
4 i 


ple rush i Itv Na with demands 

Suse sro elt chasing ity: more specifically, certain for relic We in Minneapolis did. If 
acto > plic 

steel nide-plates and hor- .} : : 

fzontal stackers bearing 8% Packed Six Units y) 

total drawer coment ‘a fe the Carton ,¢ a ivate enierprise, which, being 


interest That puts it in the ome of our sober-sided businessmen 
hadn't sharpened their pencils and their 
et ( nal it properly a free-enterprise wits, we might have fallen for the easy 
sy enn cele gene i nie function. Providing a place for cu ure of letting George do it. Now, we 

bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet tomers to park is but one of many a and by 
eta ok tet ee pects of running a business in which holders but the Mayor, the Council, and 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre hoard 
produce neat front office appearance vith another tor trade advantages of private enterprise provid- 

eee ae ee eens That this is not just a theory but a ing off-street parking 


we" I mean not only our stock 


one merchant or one district compete the city enginee} are “sold” on the 


fact has been demonstrated in Minneap What has been done in Minneapolis 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY olis. Once the threatening cloud of mu 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5. Illinois nicipa ownership was dispelled and a a ae ee oe ee a 


Downtown Auto Park, Inc., was operat 


ng profitably, other private interest ill Advised 


an t ! int the ‘ld—bringing 
: palastis <tek stad le Rel ‘ : . Vy wife avers when I take ill, 


t 4 i *S all s 
picture that best of all stimu I'm never ina hurry 
healthy economic life compet To notify her of my tate 
For fear that she may worry. 


wo decks happen to be located 
the No. 1 and the No. 3 retai tore But once I come out with the truth 


nneapoli It benefited them by And talk in tern less hazy, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS lraw o busine to their door So what She says 1 go to such extremes, 

Sixty-three rayon tags, size 4° x 6”, of countries in . : rag ee : IT nearly drive her crazy 

which there are Rotary Clubs. Mahogany finish dis ‘ Just What you would ex PHiLip LAZARI 
i ar »s 


play stand. Raised Emblem ag ( Stor No. 2 is planning a near-by 
$32.50 Chicago parking facility with some 400 tall 


Write for Rotary Catalog And ot r private parking cente) 


oll 


ee a ee ee a a a a a a a a 2 


ng up. For example, when l could be done elsewhere There may be 
325 W. Madison § : 
ith which I am associated exception to that generalization, for 


an “auto bank for convenience there alway are to a generalization 





tomers arriving by car, ul ! according to the famous French philo 
competitor tarted it ( \ } opher Rochefoucauvld. But when mo- 
Now other banks are det torists want to park, their problem is 

imilar facilitic the ame in Mobile as in Minneapoli 
Government-ownership advocates ut \nd it will yield to a determination of 
restimate the power of competition i busine men to provide the space where 
viding what people want. They theo customers will find it easy to trade over 
e about “great social needs,” then too their counters. Springfield and Danville, 
quickly assume they can be met only by two Illinois cities, have private-enter- 
government stepping in and construct prise parking programs and _ illustrate 


ing facilities necessary to meet them the principle that the size of the city is 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS? scores of industries private ini not the prime factor in solving the prob- 


Moving? ... Changing your address? Send tiati is showing that it can do bette: lem. Rather, it’s the mettle of its busi 
your new address at least 30 days before given a chance nessmen 

the date of the issue with which it is to take 7 ate WW , 

effect. Tear the eddress label off magazine velieve that private business, either e live, as I have said, in the Age of 
cover and send it with your new address. 
The Post Office will not forward copies un parking problem. But remember that a conveniences, we seek easy and quick 
less you provide the extra postage problems go, it is a comparatively new solutions to our problems. “There 


THE ROTARIAN } AY er one. And remember also that there has oughta be a law” has become a slogan 


been much confused thinking about it and a wisecrack because of a ready as- 


cooperating or alone, can solve the Hurry-Up. Vexed by annoyances or in- 
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rg TWIN PISTOL SCABBARDS 
i ‘Gun § Scabberds Strong 

genuine 8 o7 whide Ready cut, holes 
punched with river Tw Scabbords, ta 
complete, only $100 por Add 60c for 
Western Leather Belt 

FREE Sno tiamancuart caracoe 
MATIONWION.& TANDY STORE NEAR YOU 


Wa 4 RP 
\ Fico: 
\ TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


257 /HF @.0.80x791-GV Fort Worth, Texas 


brand” your o 


Cc. H. SMITH & ASSOCIATES 
313 Maple Ave. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


-BRONZE PLAQUE 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medol, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 








Kewanee, III. 





Are You 
Actually A 
<) "Go-Getter" 
Rotarian 
Like This? 


ee 
Do You 
Sometimes 
Feel 
Like This? 


Then there's something definite you can 
do with all your Rotary spirit and Rotary 
energy. And there's no need ever to feel 
speak out 


“zipper-mouthed"—you can 


for Rotary in a loud, clear voice. 

Why not donate a gift /nternational 
Service Subscription for THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA to some influen- 
tial non-Rotarian individual or institution 
in another land? For full details of this 
goodwill program, just write: 

THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 














sumption that once government gives 
attention to a problem it ceases to exist. 
That is the great fallacy of our era. To 
invite government, 
tional, 
problem is to open the door to new de 
mands for 
whenever 

It’s much better 
business to tackle 


whether local or na 


to step in when we experience a 
other government services 
arises, 

private 
But let us 
population 


a so-called “need” 
to encourage 
problems 
be realistic. As long as our 
continue to 


will be 


and buy 
there 


solution to 


increases people 


automobiles, never 
the parking problem 
grow. And it 


private 


a com- 
plete 

for it, 
that not 
find it economically sound to provide all 
the 


place, 


too, will may be 


always will interests 


stalls desired at one time at a given 
But as demand builds up, private 
find a way—if 
given encouragement and if 
the threat of government 


competition, 


enterprise usually will 
relieved of 


subsidized 


That is what has happened in hun 


dreds of businesses and industries. It 
will work out that way with parking 


if we really want it to. 


Does Your Temper 
Have You? 

[Continued from page 25] 
studied 


the 


a friend, 


you have waited and 


then 
the basement, 


yourself, 


act! Go dig in garden, scrub 


visit take a walk 

—or you pick one 
You could even try 

Whenever 


would hie 


Mom's treatment! 
tied, 


pantry and get 


she was fit to be she 
elf 


an old cup or sauce! 


her to the 


(She had collected 


them for such a day.) Then she'd go be 
hind the 
leaguer, 


smash 


barn, wind up like a 
and let fly. The 
bits of 


Go ahead, 


major 
resounding 
china were 


and flying 


balm for Mom. just once! It 
works. 
Talking is another 


Blessed is the marriage 


excellent release. 


where man and 
wife can sit down and in a quiet voice 
“Honey 


If you pack it away and pack it 


say, , I'm mad at you and this is 


why.” 
away, one day, 
the heart, 
the thing blows up. 
your 
6. Tune in on the 
Note how 
est Man who ever 
hillside, or down by the sea, or up to the 


rammed up at roots of 
touches a match and 
Act! Get it 
althy way 


someone 
out of 
system in a he 
Author of poise and 
many times the calm- 


lived went off to the 


peace. 


garden to commune. 
Millions of men and 

land can testify for this 

problem. In a quiet sanctuary, 


women in every 
approach to the 
by a bub- 
bling stream, the ard, alone 
in a darkened 


door toward the 


out In oren 


room, they open their 
repose that fills the unl- 
verse. 

The best way to lose 


your temper is 


to lose yourself in God. 


Chairs 


Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Hotels 
& all Institutions. 


Colleges, 


Write For Catalog & Discounts 
Monroe Tabies Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


THE “WM oe. COMPANY 
CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 





UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


An independent and endowed Christian in- 
stitution. Accredited programs in liberal 
arts and applied arts, and fine 
arts 68th year begins Sept. 15 ROTC 
(voluntary); Coed. Catalog. Address Pres- 
ident, University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga 3, Tenn. 


sciences, 





ROTARIANS AND FRIENDS 
DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


NEW CARS IN SUPERB 
CONDITION—FOUR TO 
EIGHT SEATERS 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
Managing Director 


Lendon Engtand 
CAR HIRE 
SERVICES LTD. 


34 Acre Lane, Brixton, 
London 8.W. 2, England 


Will help you plan your route 
arrival, places and things tl 
yart Leslie will send map marke 
estimated mileage and quotation, bine 
of Britain’ sent free, It bas 100 route 
ete Eight types of ear 

“SERVICE 


Jey AC ALA 


Costemere, Waid 
her 


A, and Check 
~ Rooms 


vw 
F 


Just write giving date of 
interest you, number in 
d with nicest 
hook “Highways 
names of hotels, 


route, 


THAT EXCELS” 





An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press” end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

save floor space—fit 

in anywhere standard 

in all strictly modern 

offices. factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches 

institutions 

or wherever 

there is a wraps 


7 | 
problem Write for Catalog No il 
VOGEL- PETERSON CO 


West 37th St Chicage 9%, til 





Putting $2.50 
to Work—for 


Neighborliness 


RE YOt 
highly important that there should be 


one of those who think it 


more good neighborliness? Who have read 
the headlines —and nodded in assent? Then 
read on about Revista Rotaria, brilliantly 


edited Spanish edition of THe Rotarian: 


FOR TWO DOLLARS and fifty cents you 
can make Revista Rotaria your own am- 
bassador ... To a friend in Latin America 
. a representative, perhaps, of your com- 
pany. 
To a school in Latin America... a school, 
for example, in which you are especially 
interested, or one presided over by an ae- 
quaintance made in your travels. 
To an as yet unknown friend in Latin 
America ... You may get his name in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, write to that Latin 


Rota 


asking him to name someone — of, say. your 


American an whom you have met, 


own vocation —in his community who would 
like to receive Revista Rotaria. Or simply 
ask Tue Rovrartan for suggestions 


NOW THINK of folks closer to home. for 
a good neighborhood is a two-way street 
.. + Many a man and woman is studying 
Spanish these days. More and more schools 
are teaching it to children. For two dollars 
and fifty cents you can send Revista Rotaria 
..+ To that friend who likes to read Span- 
ish. (Christmas is coming.) 

To son or daughter in college or high 
school. 

To a library high school, college. public. 
To the teacher of Spanish in your school 
or community. 

YES two dollars and fifty cents will do 
that. 


do more 


But more dollars and more cents will 
even supply a Spanish class in 
your high school or college with copies 
Perhaps that suggests a practical and timely 
little International Service activity for your 
Rotary Club. Or maybe you or your Club 
would like to send, aay. a half dozen sub 
scriptions to key men of your own business 
or profession in any Central or South Amer 
ican country. That is easy. Tre Rorartan 
will be glad to take care of that 
your request on to an appropriate Rotary 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS will be announced 
to the recipient by a handsome card “with 


compliments” of the donor 


AT YOUR SERVICE; Tue Rorantan Mag 
azine, 35 FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, U.S. A 
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1 MAN no one with when 


facts is Frep J 


argues 
comes to sports 
California, Rotarian 
field SO 


it his business 


a Sunnyvale, 
knows the 
would think 
He a 

hobby is 
Here he 


well you 
but it isn't 


superintendent 


sports 
cannery whose 
solidly built upon solid facts 
tells you about it 


Ez THERE a sports question bothering 
you? If baseball is your sport and there 
is a 1950 batting average you'd like to 
know, I've got it. On perhaps 
boxing fan, and you'd like to know how 
knocked 

heavyweight 


youre a 


many time Dempsey down 


their famous 
fight Or 
like to know Bobby Jones’ 
he won the U. S 


hip in '25. I have 


Firpo in 


championship maybe you'd 
score when 
Open golf champion 
the answers to those 
thousands of other 
querie It’s my hobby 


and it 


question and to 


port compl 
Ing sport tatistle covet not 


on the more popular sports, but also 


uch little-known ones as rope climbing 


and log bucking 
M collection of sporting fact has 


come in for much praise from 
alike. One West 
has called it the 
statistics 


terms it “one of 


port 
fans and sports expert 
Coast new 


itest 


paperman 
collection of 
Anothe 
comple te 
Coast 
proved wrong, I believe it to be 


sports 
on record 
the most 
the Pacific 


being 


sports libraric on 


Even at the risk of 


port 


ified and indexed 
ibrary the United States My file 
157,000 index 


information covering 


the largest clas 


than card 


kept 


contain more 
on which j 
104 sports and 120,000 sporting person 
The 1.020 


rule to game ot 


library also include 


sport, some of the 
dating back to 1872 


alithe 


puic 


Keeping all these records up date 


a big job and a lot of least for 


On every side of him 
and even above him 
in this garage-turned- 

library, Rotarian Imhof 

has books, magazines, 
newspapers, and photos 
devoted exclusively to 
one subject: the field of 

Here he 

his athletic records up 

to date by making en- 

tries on some 157,000 

cards for 104 sports. 


heeps 


sports 


me, but I'll save that part of the story 
until Right now I'll try to ans- 
wer a that must be in the 
many readers: how I got 
this hobby of 
Underlying it all, of course, is a 
that goes back to my 
earliest boyhood days. Without a con 
suming interest in them, this 
be no hobby for me. I think, too, that 
a natural bent for partly 
into this 
zeal of 


later 
question 
minds of 
started in 
miine 
love for 


fact-packed 
sports 
would 
Statistics 


avocation, for it 
mine for piling 


steered me 
does satisfy a 
up facts 

My first brush with sports data came 
during World War I as the result of a 
bet I made with my sergeant. We were 
talking about and I contended 
that a fellow Murray won the 
three-mile walk in the Amateur Athletic 
Union Championships of ISS4 
The sergeant didn’t think so. To prove 
I was right, | rummaged through some 
and while 
realized that I was 
good time. So I decided to do 


sports, 
named 


Senior 


dust-laden sports records 
doing so I suddenly 
having a 
more of it from then on. Oh, yes, 
the bet I won it rhe three-mile walk 
was won by a fellow named Murray 
Out of the Army 


kept at my fact 


about 


back home, I 
comping, 
atte! 


and 


and 
and figure 
increased it somewhat 


became Mrs IMHOot 


and even 


a young lady 
our family grew to include four daugh- 
ters. I suppose if a boy had come along, 
I would have eventually surrounded 
him with bats and balls, boxing glove 

a basketball and a foothbal 
paraphernalia. But as it hap 
IMHOF girls took to thei 


miniature utensil 


and other 
ports 
pened, the 
dolls and cooking 
while their dad found an outlet for hi 
sports enthusiasm in his record-keeping 
hobby 

Speaking of my 


family: It was my 
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me added zest for my 

vy in the ‘30s At that time | 
two or three included 
ary, and often she would 
kind of 
holding a 
said, “Who 
the S00-meter 
what was his 
hecked my records and con 
her, “D. G. A. Lowe, of 
51.8. She 


ports 
ym some point as a 
evening, while 
in her hand, she 
nner of race 


Olympic and 


His time l 
newspape then told me 
vy files. She said the name 
the time was wrong. | 

ite a letfer to 

and received a 

running time pub 
printing.” My 


or 1n 

correct after a 
timulus m hobby received 

vears ago when the editor 
Mercury 
o conduct a question-and 
for his paper 
feature and 
paid for it-—and that’s 
umn and it’s 
The paper 
incur an 

questions, and it also provides 
porting materi for my 


Jose, California, 


column on sport 

t to be a regular 
to be 
began the co 
continues today 

neets the expenses I 


column, and 
Many 
more inter- 
earning the 
and I find it 
and find the 
often 
ittle-known event in a little 
d of there 
readers genuine interested 
tions, and 
them. 


to conduct 


challenge it 


offers 
ne from readet 
ting me than in 
their question 
» go to my file 


Inquirt that are 
sport Qf course, 


wers to their aque 
ure to provide 
editor of the Mercury who, 
upport I 
hob- 
many 
files.” It 
ed our home 
My wife 
cared to leave a mes 


earned of the 

wife In pursuing my 
her admonition of 

“get rid of my 

way: He ca 

ne, but I wa 

f he 

he told her in a 

joking, that he 

port 


out. 


serious tone 
though he was 
answer to a question 
was calling me because he 
whether or not the answe1 
And that’s the moment my 

to bat for me. She politely 
told him that I gave out only 
and that I prided my 
doing nothing but that. My wife 
now a touchdown from a base 

e talked that 
probably guessed, thi 


sport day' 
have 
lots of 


mine require pace 


ng cards, magazines, news 
d books take up much room, 

it I've working 
times. First the rec- 
ord kept in a bedroom of 
house xt I moved them to the base 


ment. Now my 


moved my 
quartet veral 


our 


statistical Operations are 
18-by-20 
feet high 
and ceiling covered 
with celebrities 
It is there, amid surroundings not un 
sports department of a large 


conducted in the 
foot space with 
with the walls 


photographs of 


garage, an 
shelve ix 
and 
sports 
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city newspaper, that I keep the files up 
to date by using a system that has long 
worked for me. To begin with, I require 
sporting news from many sources, and 
to get it I subscribe to five daily news- 
papers, nine magazines, and 20 year- 
books devoted to sports ex lusively In 
addition, I have the data provided me 
by the San From. this 
wealth of material I statistics on 
just about any sport you can name. Spy- 


Jose Mercury. 


draw 


ing a fact worth recording, I first pencil 
it in a huge volume catalogued into the 
various sports I cover. Later, when sev- 
eral score of notations have been made, 
I sit down and transfer each pencilled 
item from the book onto an index card 
that is filed to provide quick reference 

If all this sounds like work to you, 
remember that I’m a sports fan from 
‘way back, and that to me working with 
sports statistics is like a lapidary polish 
ing his stones, or a philatelist putting 
his stamps in a book. 

As you might expect, I like to have 
my storehouse of facts constantly tested 

it keeps me on my toes. So, if you 
have a that has 
stumped others, iet me hear from you. 
Perhaps it will stump me too, but—well, 


question on sports 


let's see 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family and would like to have 
your hobby listed below, just drop Tue 
Hosppynorse Groom a note and he'll take 
care of it for you. His only request is that 
you acknowledge any correspondence which 
may result from the listing 

Piaying Cards: Helen Barraclough (1/6 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects play 
ing cards with fancy backs: interested in 
their place of origin and history; will ex- 
change; also collects souvenir crested tea 
spoons; will exchange for spoons from Syd 
ney), 6 Tedwin Ave., Kensington, Australia 

Coins; Stamps; Autographs: S. H. Llovd 
(collects coins, stamps, autographs, picture 
postcards; will erchange), 803 Morgan St 
Camden 4, N. J.. USA 

Stamps: Billie Costello (/1-year-old son of 
Rotarian collects fanips will exrchange) 
19530 Parke Lane, Grosse He, Mich., U.S.A 

Stamps: Mrs. John R. Wagner (wife of 
Rotarian—collects famps will exchange 

S.A. stamps for those of other countries), 

5. Belmont Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Pals: The following have indicated 

their interest in having pen friends: 

Sherrod Braxton, Jr. (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals in France, Que 
hec, Canada, U.S.A interested in photogra- 
phy), Whiteville, N. C., US.A 

Fileen Ne (15-year-old of Rotarian 

wishes to correspond with young people 
in ULS.A., Canada, Europe: interests include 
tamp collecting, reading, movies, collecsina 
film-star photos), 109 Anderson Road, Ipoh 
Perak, Federation of Malaya 

Hampton Mabry, Jr. (9-year-old son of Ro 
tarian would like to exchange letters with 
hoys and girls same age in other countries), 
P. O. Box 885, Donna, Tex., U.S.A 

Bernard Yaged, Jr. (1/1 -year-old son of Ro 
tarian—would — like to correspond with 
young people interested in stamp collecting, 
baseball, music), 197 State Highway 17 
Paramus, N. J., U.S.A 

Florencio Clemente, Jr. (15-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in corresponding with 
young people; interested in piano, basket 
hall, table tennis kating), Batac, llocos 
Norte, The Philippines 

Kempton Huehn (17-year-old son of Ro 
tarian would appreciate correspondence 
with persons interested in astronomy, swin 
ming, stamps, motion pictures), 1101 16th 
Ave., Eldora, lowa, U.S.A 

Noe V. Hlano (19-year-old son of Rotarian 

desires pen pals from all over the worid; 
hobbies include collecting photos, postcards 
and souvenirs, piano playing, letter writing 
also interested in rod building, music, and 
fine arts and architecture, 
ing), 12 San Miguel St 
Philippines. 


niece 


especially design 
Cebu City The 
—THe 


HopspyHorse Groom 





| This Christmas... 


America’s No. 1 
BUSINESS GIFT is 


FAMOUS WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 


PACK NO. 5& (shown t t epresenta 
tive assortment of tine chee ker 1 beaut 

ful green and gold toil box Alpine Brand 
Swiss, Brick, Cheddar, Smokes cone Dessert 
Baby Gouda, Bleu Cheese Wine Chees« 

Net weight approx. 444 Ib $6.40 
PACK NO. 1 Tl box contair liberal pertion 
of Wisconsin's finest cl ‘ \lpine Brand Swi 

Brick, Baby Gouda, Dessert and Smoked Cheese 
Approx. 3'4 Ibs. Postpaid $4.75 
We will enclose a gift card bearing your name 


and make shipment for you in time for Christ- 
mas. 


Prices include delivery anywhere in U.S.A. 
Enclose check or money order with all orders 
FREE colored brochure sent upon request. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
Box 4291 MONROE, WISCONSIN 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM ~ PLASTICS 


STRONG, RIGIN 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


Send .for folder slete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
2748S 34th St. Milwaukee 46. Wis, Dept F 


The complete “how-to-do-it" book 
just published ... a gold mine of 
ideas for presiding officers 


Order now —5-day FREE examination 


Learn how to use a mike, introduce speokers, 
handle discussions with greater self-confidence 
and a commanding personality 


Price $2.75 — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


cr———" T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 8 
321 Fifth Ave. Se., Minneapolis, Minn. 


end “How to Ke a Su yu Ie 
heck Mu ter f ? ll paym 
My ter 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro 
tarians or their wive ig 
heading 


shane 
stories used under this 
Send articles to Stripped Gear 
THE Roranian Magazine, 35 Last 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinoi 
This is a favorite story of Ernest 
L. Wolff, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Boulder City, Nevada 


I am a retired 
but my friends come anyway 
me for advice, without expense 
naturally. The 
friend George 
on my shoulder about hi 
troubles, 

“What is the matter, George 
I asked. 

“Oh, it’s awful,” he sighed. “In 
the morning when I wake up, n 
wife money. When I 
come home to lunch, she asks for 
money. When I get 
work in the evening, she asks fol 
money, and even the last thing at 
night she asks for 

“For goodness’ 
full of pity, “what is your wife 
doing with all that money 

“IT don't know,” 
“I don't give her any.” 


psychoana 


other da 
came to me to ¢ 


marital 


asks for 


back from 


money 


sake,” I aid 


replied George 











Picture-Window Memo 
Those glass panes work 
Both 


There's more to see 


ways, you know, 


And more to shou 


VIRGINIA REE Mock 


Anagrams 

The following anagrams, rearranged 
more or less characterize the individua 
involved 

1. Rich able man (late British sta 
man) 

2. Man prone to grip (United St 
financier), 

3. Chief one of all debaters (Vi 
Prime Minister). 

4. Wit so great will lead men ( 
Prime Minister). 

5. Oh firm rod! The knack 
(famed British general) 

6. Go and visit Nile, D. V. (Afric 
explorer—his identity was 
sumed), 


This quiz was submitted by Rota: 
gan Barnes, of Grove City, Penn 


once p 


Couples in Common 
The following proper male and female 
names have something very definite it 


what it i 
Anna 


know 
Bob and 


common, Do you 
1. August and May. 2. 
3. Robin and Phoebe. 4. 
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Vandyke and 


ia. 5. Billy and Nanny. 6 
Victoria. 7. Emery and Ber 
Iney and Adelaide, 9. Tom and K 
Don and Lena. 11 
ilia. 12. Serge and Jean. 13. Pierre and 
Helena. 14. Jack and Jenny, 15. Ba 
and Melissa. 16. Romeo and Juliet. 17 
tay and Minny. 18. Jimmy and Betty 
). Trent and Florence, 20, Benedict and 


Timothy and Eu 


eulan 


I quiz was submitted by Gerard Mo 
f Forest Hill Long Island, Ne York 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


found in the next column. 


Just about the time you think you can 
make both ends meet, somebody moves 
the end The News, ITHACA, NEW YorK. 

It doesn’t take much of a car these 
da to last some people a 
Rotattler, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN. 


lifetime.— 


Two fishermen were driving along a 
highway when they came to a cro 
vith a “CLOSED” sign 

However, they noticed that 
track 
they decided to follow the tracks and 
disregard the sign. They had gone 
three miles when the road ended at a 


road 
blocking the 
main road 
fresh tire led around the sign so 


some 


broken bridge. The only thing they 
could do was to turn around, and on 
passing the road block again they ob- 
served this inscription on the reverse 
ide of the sign: “It really was closed, 
asn't it?”’—The Good Felloe, East Mo- 
INE, ILLINOIS, 


“Your 
last job on account of illness,” said the 


manager. “Just what was the 


application says you left your 


personnel 
ailment? 


“Oh, I wasn’t sick,” replied the appli- 


nature of you! 


cant “It was the bo He was always 
tellin’ me how to do my work, and the 
made him sick, so he said.”— 


The Rotater, ABILENE, TEXA 


results 


“You can’t trust anyone these days. 
My own grocer gave me a phony quarter 
this morning 

“Let ee it.” 

“Oh, i haven't got it anymore. I gave 
it to the 
W AXAHACHIE, 


milkman.”’—The Lubricator, 


TEXAS 


Bird Lover 
birds of every feathers: 


Yes, 1 lowe 
But when they sing at 5 A.M., 
I wonder whether _ ? 


ROTARIAN PAUL A. REHMUS 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Simericl Lorner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The, Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


* * * 


This month's winner comes from Jean- 
ice Zimmer, daughter of a Chappell, 
Nebraska, Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: November 15. The 
‘ten best" entries will receive $2. 


TWING SWING 
A golfer named Alfred K. Twing, 
Was complaining because of his swing. 
"Il can't hit the ball 
Because it's so small, 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for May: 
Librarian Lemuel Spaw!/ 
Had SILENCE signs on every wall. 
Then a lovely young thing 
Blew in with the Spring, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hall Printing Co. 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Then Silence” spoke “volumes” to all! 
(William E. Zecher, member of the 
Rotary Club of Lebanon, Pennsylvania.) 
And the din was no “Dead March from 
Saul.” 
(Julian L. Meltzer, member of the 
Rotary Club of Jerusalem, Israel.) 
He was mute at her cute, birdlike call. 
(Bradford Gray Webster, member of the 
Rotary Club of Smethport, Pennsylvania.) 
The silence was over—that's all! 
(Henry Schalier, member of the 
Rotary Club of Ottawa, Illinois.) 
And enthralled Mr. Spawl with her drawl. 
(Mrs. Robert C. Kumler, daughter-in 
law of a Shawnee, Oklahoma, Rotarian.) 
And the signs were all in for a “fall.” 
(T. Roy Summer, Jr., member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Newberry, South Carolina.) 
In a daisy-trimmed bonnet and shawl. 
(William WN. Kelly, member of the Rotary 
Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada.) 
And SILENCE was LICENSE by Fall! 
(Walter Percival, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hornsey, England.) 
Croaked Lem, 'Ah—a-hem! Ding it alll" 
prone B. Reilly, member of the Ro 
tary lub of Livingston, Montana.) 
Remarking, ‘What's up with you-all?"’ 
(C. S. A. Rogers, member of the Rotary 
Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
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A NEW 
AND BETTER 
RELIGIOUS 
CALENDAR 
iene > a“ YOUR EMPLOYEES 
showing appealing illustrations a . 5 AND CUSTOMERS 
: od re: WILL 
APPRECIATE 


\ 


\\ 


e Friends for 
Your Business- 


EMPHASIZE CHRISTIAN ACTION PRINCIPLES 


You’ve seen religious calendars before — but never one like 
this. “It’s a marvelous salesman of the product known as Christianity 
and the first really new religious calendar in 40 years,” says a 
prominent Protestant clergyman ... There is still time to provide 

this modern calendar for 1954 to your employees, customers and 
friends. It will build good will and sales every day of the year... 
Don’t put off seeing this inspirational, full-color calendar —ex- 
clusive distribution is still available in many areas. It can be a 
powerful influence in your business — if you act now. Return 
the coupon for complete information and quantity prices. 


To Mak 


YOUR MESSAGE 


on each of the 12 monthly 
pages — with beautiful 


contemporary illustrations. MESSENGER CORPORATION, Auburn, Indiana 


YES, send complete information and quantity prices on the new 


CHRISTIAN ACTION Calendar for 1954. 


Messenger, Originator and NAME 
World's Largest Producer 
of Religious Calendars. ADDRESS 
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There never was, there never has been, 
there never will be a portable radio built 
to equal the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic. 

It is the supreme achievement of the 
maker who paces the world in portable 
radios. It is built as only Zenith can build 
it—from Zenith skill and genius and 35 
years’ specialization in Radionics. 


With it you can get 72 countries that 


broadcast on Short Wave plus amazing 


long distance reception of Standard Broad- 
cast. You can receive ship-to-ship and ship- 


Zenith “Voyager’— 
Standard and Short 
Wave. Only $49.95* 


Zenith “Meridian” 2 International Short 
Wave Bands plus Standard Broadcast. $89.95* 


to-shore phone conversations, Marine and 
weather reports, police calls and amateur 
broadcasts. You can explore the world on 
the Trans-Oceanic’s super sensitive cir- 
cuits... hear foreign languages as they 


are spoken, a boon to language students! 


Best part: the Zenith Super Trans- 
Oceanic, the original, the genuine, the 
12-year proved world portable costs but 
$124.25*. . . dollars less than bare imita- 
tions! See it! Hear it! Thrill to it at your 
Zenith dealer’s this week! 


ENITE 
The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 years of ““Know-How” 
in Radionics Exclusively 
Also maker of Fine Hearing Aids 
ZenitH Rapio Corporation, Chicago 39, [inois 


Batteries not included. Prices slightly higher 


in South and West COPA. 1953 


THE ORIGINAL 
THE 12-YEAR PROVED 


Lenith Super 
Trans-Oceanic 


THE GENUINE COSTS YOU LESS! 
WHY PAY MORE FOR IMITATIONS? 


Tropically Treated against 
High Humidity to prevent 


| loss of sensitivity. 


Powerized to Tune in 
the World —to perform any- 
where, any time! 


Tested, tried and Proved 
by 12 Years Performance 
around the world! Only 
Zenith has this record! 


Zenith detachable 
Wavemagnet® Antenna— 
plus Pop-Up Waverod pull 
in even weak signals. 


Push Button Selectors — 


| You choose the band you 
| want with a flick of your 
| finger! Only Zenith has this! 


| Radiorgan® Tone Control 


lets you “mix” the big set 
tones to your taste. Only 
Zenith has it! 


Works on AC, DC or batteries 


Anywhere in the world! Deep in the 
jungle or frozen in at the Arctic! 
on trains! in planes! on ships! in 
steel buildings! 12-year perform- 
ance records prove this! 


One of these battery operated portables 
is as necessary in your home as a flash- 
light in case of power failure caused 
by air raid or other emergency. 


prt rrr tw rrr rrr rere - 4 


ZenrtTH Ratio Corp., Dept. R93 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IM. 


Please send me 


the Zenith 


more information on 


Super Trans-Oceanic. I 


understand this does not obligate me 


in any way 


Name 


Address 


City 





